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SARATOGA LAKE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 

Tux regions bordering on our lakes present almost 
every variety of surface, whether wild or cultivated, 
which nature or art can bestow. In some places are 
vast reaches of level land, rich in forest wood of the 
best species, or richer still in cultivated soils and teem- 
ing products. In others are gentle and graceful undula- 
tions, rendering the scenery more varied and beautiful ; 
while elsewhere the shores become broken into hills 
and mountainous elevations, presenting abrupt preci- 
pices, aerial tints, gloomy vales, and rushing cataracts, 
diffusing over all the most wild and picturesque aspects 
which can possibly be conceived. All this variety of 
scenery may be traced on our lake borders, and without 
journeying beyond the limits of our own territory. On 
Lakes Champlain, Ontario, Erie, and the northern seas, 
may be seen more of the bold and the tame, the rude 
and placid, the sublime and the beautiful of nature, than 
in the whole world beside, if we except, as in truth we 
must, volcanic action and its results, which probably 
exceed all other sublime forms and motions of nature 
belonging to our globe. 

Another feature in American scenery is our smaller 
lakes, varying in size from two to forty miles in circum- 
ference. The state of New York contains a great 
number of these beautiful sheets of water. They are 
generally bordered with picturesque scenery, and on 
their shores are often seen neat villages, or handsome 
towns, adding life and variety to the prospect. 

The engraving in this number is a view on Saratoga 
Lake. This body of water is about twenty miles in 
circumference, It is three miles from the Springs, and 
ten miles from the Hudson, and communicates with 
that noble river by a stream called, at its head, Fish 
Creek, but nearer its mouth Kayaderosseras river. 
The appearance of the lake is solitary, from which 
probably originated with the Indians an ancient super- 
stition familiar to but few persons of the present gener- 
ation. The Mohawks deemed it, in its unbroken quiet- 
ness and stillness, a sort of dwelling place for the Great 
Spirit, and so sacred, on that account, that if a mortal 
should presume to speak, when sailing on its bosom, 
the craft which conveyed him would instantly go to the 
bottom. 

“ A story is told of an Englishwoman, in the early days 
of the first settlers, who had occasion to cross this lake 
with a party of Indians, who, before embarking, warned 
her most impressively of the spell. It was a silent, 
breathless day, and the canoe shot over the smooth sur- 
face like a shadow. About a mile from the shore, near 
the centre of the lake, the woman, willing to convince 
the savages of the weakness of their superstition, ut- 


tered a loud cry. The countenahces of the Indians fell 
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instantly to the deepest gloom. After a moment’s 
pause, however, they redoubled their exertions, and, in 
frowning silence, drove the light bark like an arrow over 
the waters.. They reached the shore in safety, and 
drew up the canoe, and the woman rallied the chief on 
his credulity. ‘The Great Spirit is merciful,’ answered 
the scornful Mohawk; ‘He knows that a white woman 
cannot hold her tongue.’ ” 

The frontispiece represents a scene of placid beauty, 
such as is calculated to remind one of the superstitious 
reverence which the aboriginals were accustomed to as- 
sociate with Saratoga Lake. It seems like a region of 
perpetual serenity—a sabbath for the warring elements 
of this creation which no fierce tempest would dare to 
invade or molest with its wrath. ‘The engraving is well 
executed, and presents an apt show of nature in one of 
her most comely forms and moods, not in her entire 
solitude, but occupied prominently by two parents and 
their child, whose attitude betokens ease and a high sen- 
sibility to the charms which nature has prodigally scat- 
tered around them. On the right, others linger in the 
same spirit of undisturbed observation and pleased en- 
tertainment. 
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Original. 
CHILDHOOD. 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child.” 
Wuewn a child I was innocent, happy, and gay 
As a lamb in its sports on the meadows in May; 
I gathered my boquet from flowers of the plain, 
And plucked the rich rose as it bloomed in the rain. 


By the brook I have sat in the beautiful bower, 

And heard the glad sounds of the birds by the hour, 
Whose strains were well suited my fancy to please, 
Tho’ they seemed to be sung to the listening trees, 


With the pebbles I play’d in the bright sparkling rill, 
Or drank at the fount as it gushed from the hill; 

Its ripples, though wordless, were music to me, 

As they murmured adieu on their way to the sea. 


The woodlands I found an inviting retreat, 

Where berries and flowers were strewed at my feet— 
Where, unbridled and free I could quietly roam, 

Nor feel the restraint I was under at home. 


All seasons I courted alike as they pass’d— 
With the calm I was pleased, and was pleased with the 
blast— 
With the sunshine delighted, and yet I admired 
The storm in the sky, as it came and retired. 
CaRo.LineE. 
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OUR COUNTRY.* 


BY J. S. TOMLINSON, 
President of Augusta College. 


Ix enumerating those national sins, in the remem- 
brance of which we should humble ourselves in the 
sight of God, on this solemn occasion, we cannot for- 
bear to mention the degrading, wide-spread, and deso- 
lating vice of intemperance. We complain of the 
hardness of the times, and are startled at the indebted- 
ness of our state and national governments, amounting 
in all, it is said, to the enormous sum of about two 
hundred millions of dollars; and yet it is estimated, by 
good authority, that for the single article of intoxica- 
ting drinks no less than one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year by the people 
of this country. So that if the traffic in this abomi- 
nable article alone were abandoned, and the amounts 


thus saved were applied to the liquidetion of the claims | 


against us, we might, in less than two years, present to 
the world the sublime and most enviable spectacle of a 
nation, consisting of almost twenty millions of inhabi- 
tants, entirely free from debt. But, great as it is, the 
pecuniary loss is one of the /east of the many evils that 
are entailed upon the country by the prevalence of the 
vice of intemperance. It is the fruitful source of almost 
all the idleness and vagrancy, crime and pauperism 
that are too prevalent among us, and of the numerous 
outrages that disturb the peace of society, and break 
up the happiness of families. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear to one who has not attentively considered the sub- 
ject, it has been satisfactorily ascertained that no less 
than three-fourths of all the domestic misery in our land 
is traceable, either directly or indirectly, to the intemper- 
ate use of intoxicating drinks. And when we reflect 
upon the numberless and nameless calamities that re- 
sult from this source, and when we behold this destruc- 
tive poison administered from day to day (and that, too, 
under the sanction of law) to every person that may 
choose to call for it, not excepting the inexperienced 
and inconsiderate youth, in what other light can we 
view it than as a species of legalized murder—a species 
of murder in which more than blood is spilt? And 
woe to that man that shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ with the horrible crime upon his head of 
having spent his time in the inexpressibly odious busi- 
ness of manufacturing drunkards, and thereby trans- 
forming his fellow immortals into brutes! It were in- 
finitely better for that man that he had never been born, 
And fearful indeed must be the measure of responsibil- 
ity incurred by that people that gives the sanction of 
law, or even the connivance of civil authority, to any 
such employment as this. Ah! my friends, the ac- 
count which we, as a people, have to settle with the 
providence of God on this subject, is one of so much 
magnitude that we have great reason to tremble while 
we reflect upon it. And unless we are determined to 





* Concluded from p. 7, vol. ii. 
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|be utterly regardless of our duty to God and to the ri- 
sing generation, we should lose no time in taking effec- 
tual measures to put a stop to the progress of this over- 
|whelming evil. 

And, furthermore, in lamenting and bewailing our na- 
tional sins, we should not fail to remember and deeply 
,to regret that among our conspicuous public men there 
is not a more distinct and general recognition, both in 





|| word and in deed, of the supreme authority of the Chris- 


| tian revelation, and @ more habitual and reverential con- 
formity to those sacred public institutions therein enjoin- 
‘ed, and especially that of observing the holy Sabbath, by 
coming up to the house of worship, and there devoutly 
acknowledging the sovereignty and superintending 
providence of God, and our great indebtedness to him 
for the gift of his Son, in the redemption of our guilty 
and benighted world. ‘The most of our public men are 
|so extremely cautious to prevent a union of Church and 
| state, that there is too little Church in the state—there 
are too many among us that are intrusted with the high 
‘and important functions of legislating for and govern- 
|ing a Christian people, who are themselves the votaries 
‘of infidelity, either in principle or practice, or both. I 
am happy to be able to say, on this occasion, that our 
late lamented Chief Magistrate formed a most conspic- 
uous exception to this last remark—that he gave many 
gratifying proofs of his sincere attachment to our holy 
Christianity, not in word only, but in deed and in truth. 
In language worthy of himself, and worthy of the glo- 
rious theme, he has recorded his sentiments on this 
point in that imperishable document—his Inaugural 
Address. And, in this connection, allow me to repeat 
his own words in relation to this matter: “I deem the 
\present occasion (says he) sufficiently important and 
|solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow citi- 
|zens a profound reverence for the Christian religion, 
‘and a thorough conviction that sound morals, religious 
liberty, and a just sense of religious responsibility are 
‘essentially connected with all true and lasting happi- 
ness; and to that good Being who has blessed us by 
the gifts of civil and religious freedom—who watched 
over and prospered the labors of our fathers, and hith- 
‘erto has preserved to us institutions, far exceeding in 
excellence those of any other people, let us unite in 
fervently commending every interest of our beloved 
country in all future time.” : 

I rejoice to add, that we are furnished with corrobo- 
rative evidence that these sentiments proceeded from a 
“sincere heart.”. We are told by the reverend gentle- 
man who attended him during his last illness, and had 
the mournful privilege of closing his eyes, after he had 
breathed his last, that the General informed him that it 
had, for sometime been his settled purpose to take the 
first suitable opportunity to identify himself, publicly, 
with the Church of God. The same gentleman also 
states that he had preached to several Presidents, (na- 
ming them,) but that he (General Harrison) was the 
first of them all who worshiped God on his knees— 
meaning, of course, in the public congregation in the 
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that might be mentioned go to show that he, whose 
death we are now assembled to deplore, was by no 
means neglectful of the duties of our holy religion. 
And let us, my friends, all unite in fervent supplica- 
tions, at the throne of divine Mercy, that his example 
in this respect may lead to a more general, healthful, 
and elevated tone of religious feeling than now exists | 
among our prominent public men—recollecting that 
when the righteous are in authority the people rejoice, 
but that when the wicked are permitted to bear rule the 
people will inevitably have cause to mourn. 

Before we pass from this part of our subject we would 
also include, by name, in the catalogue of our national 
sins, one of a very grievous, aggravated, and alarming 
character. We refer, in this expression, to those shame- 
less and daring exhibitions of mobocratic violence with 
which our land has been so frequently visited and cursed 
during the last few years. ‘These flagrant outrages upon 
all the sacred obligations of law and order are very just- 
ly entitled to the appellation of national sins; because 
were it not for the culpable supineness of the great 
mass of the people such abominable scenes would sel- 
dom, if ever, be witnessed among us. If, on such oc- 
casions, the people stand by and look on with indiffer- 
ence, or fail to exert themselves with becoming prompt- 
itude and energy, in the suppression of these things, 
they are, in the eye of reason, and in the eye of God, 
scarcely less criminal than the ferocious and unprinci- 
pled perpetrators themselves, The blood of the victims 
of mob violence will God require at the hands of that 
people among whom they were sacrificed, and who 
cared not, or dared not to step forward in vindication 
of the insulted majesty of the laws, by bringing the of- 
fenders to justice. 

There never was a truer declaration than that a cor- 
rupt people make a strong mob, but a virtuous people a 
weak, a powerless mob. These lawless proceedings 
(like those bodily symptoms that indicate to the intel- 
ligent physician the real state of our physical health) 
are only so many external, visible signs, which point 
out, with too much precision, the internal condition of 
the social, or political body. They manifest but too 
plainly that, in the language of the Bible, “the whole 
head is sick, and that the whole heart is faint.” Those 
excesses of which we are now speaking, I am happy to 
believe, are somewhat on the decline in this country ;* 
but should they continue, and, especially, should they 
reappear among us, with all their former violence and 
frequency, I verily believe that it will not be long before 
God, in his providence, will deprive us of those blood- 
bought privileges, which, in this way, are so shamefully 
trampled upon, and hold us up to the scorn and derision | 
of the whole civilized world, as utterly unworthy to be 
intrusted with a deposit so inestimably precious. 

I have also stated that, on this occasion, we should | 
humbly acknowledge the justice of God, in any afflic-| 








* Tam sorry to say that, since the delivery of this discourse, | 
there have been, in different parts of our country, several out-| 


breaks of popular fury of the most astounding and alarming | 
character. 
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tive dispensations that he may have been pleased to 
send upon us, and particularly in the one which is so for- 
cibly brought to our minds by the solemnities in which 
we are now engaged. We should contemplate this oc- 
currence with a deep, and an adoring conviction, that 
“the Judge of all the earth will do right.” And while 
we do this, we should not forget to ask our heavenly 
Father, that the evidences of his displeasure may not 
be repeated and multiplied against us. But if, on the 
contrary, the people will not turn away from the evil 
of their doings, and humble themselves under the 
mighty hand of God, and sincerely deprecate his mer- 
ited indignation, the afflictive bereavement which we 
now deplore may be only the beginning, as it were, of 
our national sorrows. Unless it is so sanctified as to 
produce a salutary effect upon the hearts ard habits of 
the people, it may be that it will be to us like that dis- 
tant, awe-inspiring sound, that precedes the convul- 
sions of an earthquake, or a frightfully desolating tor- 
nado. It is for us to determine, by our conduct, wheth- 
er this event, and the numerous difficulties and reverses 
with which we are beset, shall be productive, to us and 
to our children, of wise and wholesome lessons, or only 
conspire, with other causes, to precipitate us from that 
proud and lofty position which, for so many years, we 
have been permitted to occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 

I know that there are those who are disposed to scoff 
at the idea that the God of the universe gives himself 
any special concern about the destinies either of nations 
or of individuals; and, consequently, such persons are 
accustomed to make themselves merry with what they 
would call the simplicity and superstition of those 
who feel it to be their duty to supplicate the Divine Be- 
ing for national as well as personal blessings. But 
thanks be to God, that such have not been the senti- 
ments of the wisest and best men that ever lived, wheth- 
er in Christian or in other countries; and still more 
heartily, if possible, do I thank God, that such were not 
the sentiments of that illustrious personage, in conse- 
quence of whose death the whole nation is now covered 
with the weeds of lamentation and woe; for the rever- 
end gentleman, to whom we just referred, has announc- 
ed to the American public, over his own signature, that 
General Harrison, “in his first letter to his family after 
his inauguration, observed, that upon his return from 
the Capitol to the President’s Mansion, as soon as he 
could command any time, he retired to his room and 
fell down upon his knees before his Maker, thanking 
him for his mercies, and supplicating his gracious gui- 
dance in the faithful discharge of the duties of his high 
station, to his country and his God.” And I would 
here take occasion to say, that if his footsteps are fol- 
lowed, in this respect, by his constitutional successor, 
we may confidently trust that the fostering care of an 
all-wise and merciful Providence will be abundantly 
vouchsafed to this bereaved people. It was a contempt- 
uous treatment of such pious sentiments as those to 
which we have just referred, that operated more than 
any thing else to open the flood-gates of that terrible 
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revolution among the French people, the progress of 
which was characterized by scenes of confusion, vio- 
lence, and outrage, which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the “bloodiest picture in the book of time.” I re- 
joice to believe that the leavening influence of that re- 
ligion which teaches, in the most explicit and impres- 
sive manner, the doctrine of a special, superintending 
providence, is spreading itself with unexampled rapidi- 
ty throughout every department of society. And my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that the time may 
soon come, when it shall have leavened the whole mass— 
when all our citizens, both public and private, shall be 
brought to subscribe to and act upon the principle that 
no foe to God, and, by consequence, no foe to the Bible 
of God, was ever yet a real friend to man; or the still 
more authoritative principle, that, if in all our ways we 
acknowledge him, he will direct our steps, and so direct 
our steps as shall be most conducive to our individual 
good, and to our national prosperity and happiness. 
And, finally, on such an occasion as this, we should 
not fail to cultivate charitable feelings towards our 
neighbors, and, as far as may be, to give swhsfantial ev- 
idence of our willingness to meliorate the condition of 
the poor and the destitute. If we expect our offerings 
to be acceptable in the sight of God, they should pro- 
ceed from hearts that are actuated by feelings of benev- 
olence or good will, not only towards those of our own | 
religious or political persuasion, but towards the whole | 
of our fellow citizens, no matter of what particular sect | 
or party. And, indeed, our benevolent regards should | 
not stop here; but traveling beyond the limits of om 
own heaven favored country, they should be so compre- 
hensive as to embrace within their range the whole of 
the wide-spread family of man—sincerely desiring, as 
the consummation of ail human felicity, that the peace- 
ful and rightful dominion of our blessed Redeemer may 
soon be established in every heart, and acknowledged 
by every tongue. And while we are bemoaning this 
overwhelming national bereavement, let us not be for- 
getful of the poor and the destitute, by whom we are 
surrounded. God himself has expressly given it as 
one of the characteristic traits of an acceptable fast that 
we deal our bread to the hungry, and that we bring the 
poor that are cast out to our houses. “Then (says he): 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness 
shall go before thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rereward.’””’ We may rest assured, that there is no 
social duty, the performance of which more effectually 
conciliates the favor of God, than that of delivering 
“the poor and the fatherless, and them that have none 
to help.” For every such charitable contribution, or 
benevolent act, the God of the universe condescends to 
make himself our debtor; for we are told, upon the 
highest authority, that “he that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again.” And on another occa- 
sion it is said, with peculiar emphasis, “Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in 





him alive: he shall be blessed upon the earth, and shall 
not be delivered unto the will of his enemies. The 
Lord will strengthen him on the bed of languishing, 
and will make all his bed in his sickness.’ The man 
that, in view of all such powerful motives as these, can 
shut up the bowels of his compassion against the cries 
of the needy, must have a heart that is harder than the 
nether mill-stone. All such persons as these should 
never forget that with what measure they mete to oth- 
ers, it shall be measured unto them again by the Judge 
of all the carth, in that solemn and eventful day, when 
God shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is, and 
shall execute judgment without mercy, upon those who 
have shown no mercy. 

But having already detained you longer than we an- 
ticipated, we must hasten to a close. While we reflect 
upon the irreparable loss that we have been called to 
sustain, in the death of our beloved and venerable 
President, let us determine in our hearts that we will, 
as far as possible, imitate those excellent and shining 
qualities, by which his character was adorned—his ar- 
dent patriotism—his readiness to do the bidding of his 
country, at any time, and in any way, that it might be 
pleased to demand his services—his devotedness to his 
friends—his magnanimity towards his enemies—his be- 
nevolence and bounty to the poor and the needy—his 
liberality of feeling and of conduct towards those with 
whom he differed, either in politics or religion—his un- 
obtrusive, sincere, and amiable virtues, in the various 
endearing relations of parent and husband, brother and 
son; and, above all, let us endeavor to imitate his pro- 
found reverence, both in principle and practice, for the 
Christian religion, and especially as displayed towards 
the latter part of his eventful life. 

Though we know that he was by no means uncon- 
cerned about his own eternal salvation, yet his dying 
words were expressive of such an ardent and all-ab- 
sorbing love to his country, as to show that, for the 
time being, at least, he had utterly lost sight of himself. 
The words to which we refer, richly deserve to be in- 
scribed, as with a pen of iron, in every conspicuous 
place in the nation, that they may be read, remembered, 
and admired by our children, and by our children’s 
children, down to the latest generation. And witha 
repetition of these words, and a single additional re- 
mark, we will close what we have to say on the pres- 
ent occasion: “Sir,” said he, as if addressing himself 
to his constitutional successor, “I wish you to under- 
stand the true principles of the government; I wish 
them carried out; I ask nothing more.” The patriotic, 
the brave, the venerated Harrison spake these words 
and expired. 


He that has never known adversity, is but half ac- 
quainted with others, or with himself. Constant suc- 
cess shows us but one side of the world. For, as it 
surrounds us with friends, who will tell us only our 
merits, so it silences those enemies from whom alone 








time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him and keep 
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we can learn our defects. 
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Original. 
THE PRAYER. 


BY REY. WILLIAM WINANS, 


Written in his daughter’s album on leaving home. 


Many, farewell! a father’s ardent pray’r 
Ascends, though halting, to the throne of heav’n, 
And supplicates for thee such benefits 

As God alone can give—as frail mankind 

Must have or die—must have or die for ever. 


Wealth he asks not; though wealth, well us’d, is good 


For man; and may be so applied as well 
To honor God, and benefit mankind. 


Nor would he ask that Fame should sound thy deeds 


With trumpet clangor to a list’ning world; 

And yet, the approbation of the wise, 

Is object worthy of no small regard 

To social beings, form’d to give and take 

Each of the other. This approving voice, 
When wide-diffus'd, is Fame; and, rightly won, 
May, without censure, be enjoy’d by man. 

Yet not for this thy father Heav’n entreats. 
Much less for Pleasure’s various stores he pleads, 
Where Fancy revels, and where Appetite 
Expatiates at will. ‘These sink the soul 

Below her proper mark, and chain her down 

In ignominious bondage to the earth, 

Whilst she should soar, on angel pinions strong, 
Above the skies, and range with freedom there. 

Nor does he ask the wealth of gifted mind, 
So justly priz’d above all earthly treasure. 

This might enable thee to span the heav’ns, 
And calculate the grains that form this globe— 
To class and name the Various tribes of life 
That people earth, and sea, and air—to tell 
Their nature, habits, instincts, appetites— 

To analyze the air, untwist the light, 

Make solid substances take liquid forms, 
Dissolve affinities by Nature join’d, 

And drag the light’ning harmless to thy feet-— 
To trace the operations of the mind, 

From apprehension, through ideas reflex, 

To acts of high and God-like reasoning— 

To mark those fruitful passions, Love and Hate, 
Sorrow and Joy, with all their progeny, 

As each prevails, prompting to act or feel— 
To know the laws, the policies of men, 

Their social actions, character, and fate— 

All this and more can mighty mind achieve, 
And yet that mind be seat of sin and woe. 

The good thy father asks is grace divine— 
Grace that will teach thy heart to fear the Lord— 
To trust his mercy, love his word and way— 
To shun the crooked paths of vice, though strewn 
With fragant flow’rs that charm disordered sense- 
To seek thy pleasure only in his smile— 

To follow him, though scorn be heap’d on thee 
By a misjudging world; and true to him 
Abide, till death transfer thee to that bliss 
Complete, still height’ning, and without an end. 








Original. 
THE WITNESS. 


* Lovest thou me ?”’ John. 


Am I indeed a child of God, 
Or am I self-deceived ? 

Amid the thorny path I trod, 

Oft I refused to kiss the rod, 
And sore the Spirit grieved. 


And yet I often feel distress’d 
At my own weight of sin; 
I mourn the peace I once possess’d, 
When Jesus was my constant guest, 
And kept me pure within. 


The world no longer fills my heart, 
Its pleasures all are pain; 

And when I view Thee as thou art, 

The contrite tear will often start-— 
I seem thy child again. 


I love to meet thy children where 
Thy symbols they dispense— 

I love the house of social prayer; 

And often when I’m sitting there, 
Am freed from things of sense. 


But if I am not truly thine, 
Refine this heart from dross, 
Enable me by grace divine 
Its every idol to resign, 
And slay them at thy cross. 
AvGuUSTA. 
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THE SAILOR. 


Bury me not in the sordid dust, 
When life shall cease to be; 
For where could I this body trust, 

But in the deep blue sea? 


In thy broad bosom, mighty deep! 
So quietly I'll lie; 

And, resting with my fathers, sleep, 
While above the wilds winds sigh. 


Thy weeds shall be my winding sheet, 
My coffin be of shell; 

And where I sleep, in the caverns deep, 
No chisel’d words shall tell. 


Roll on, roll on! ye mountain waves, 
My dirge is in your roar— 

Roll on, till all within their graves 
Shall wake to sleep no more! 


The sea shall then restore her dead, 
And I from its depths will rise; 
Then may I mount with Christ my head, 
And dwell above the skies! 
2 
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ORIGINALITY. 


BY DR. THOMSON. 


Ontcinatity, in the sense of creation, belongs to 
God only. As there is no particle. of matter of which’ 
he is not the creator, so there is no idea of which he i is| 
not the author. Men may change the forms, and alter 
the combinations, and vary the relations of matter; so 





| 


| 


they may modify, and decompose, and combine, and| 


pervert the ideas which the Almighty furnishes, but they 
have no power to make an atom or an idea. Whether 
or not we admit the theory that all ideas reach the 


mind through the senses, this declaration will be obvi-' 


ous. 

Originality does not imply the avoiding of all ideas 
which have been employed by others, We may use 
the ideas of others and yet be original. 

1, By presenting them in new combinations. 
all go to the same great source of ideas, the universe, | 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that several shall be| 


attracted by the ‘same fields, shall view them in the 
same aspects, and shall gather similar nosegays; but as) 


optics, and tastes, and intellects, like limbs and counte- | 
nances, differ, so that, to microscopic vision, no two can| 


be found precisely alike, and as nature herself is sub-| 
ject to incessant mutation, perhaps it is impossible that) 
two minds, acting independently, shall bind up the | 


same ideas in the same combinations. Nevertheless, | 


If we’ 


titled to name it and employ it as his own? Nor 
would he be deprived of this honor, or advantage, even 
if it could be shown that the first combination required 
time, and labor, and expense, while the change was the 
result of a moment’s exertion. It is hoped that many 
combinations of ideas, which are now poisonous, may 
be rendered salutary by some genius who may discover 
how to give a new play to their tendencies, 

4, By transforming or abridging. Virgil has, in many 
parts of the Aneid and Georgics, imitated Homer, but 
he has in many respects so improved upon his master, 
that we can scarce regard him as a copyist. The na- 
tural theology of Mr. Paley is based upon “Howe’s 
Living Temple.” Scarce an illustration is to be found 
in the former which is not contained in the latter; yet 
the more modern writer has wrought out the illustrations 
of his predecessor in such a masterly manner—has giv- 
en to them so much force and beauty, from the recent 
discoveries of science, and has adapted the whole work 
to the common reader with such felicity, that no one 
calls in question his merits, or his title to originality. 
When an individual, by the incorporation of his own 
industry, with matter previously prepared, immeasura- 
bly enhances its value, he is original. When a writer 
| makes a new and more valuable work upon the basis 
of an older one, he is not to be regarded as a plagiarist. 

5. By simplifying. If a man were to make a vast 
improvement in a machine, merely by rendering it more 
_simple, more cheap, more portable, he would neverthe- 





| 





there may be approximation in the productions of dif- | t less be entitled to praise and a patent. It requires the 


ferent intellects, in almost infinite gradations, while | highest kind of genius and of art to simplify. The 


each is entitled to the merit of originality. 


Important | ‘untutored savage multiplies causes to multiply effects. 


discoveries have been made simultaneously, by differ-|| As man emerges from ignorance he approaches his 


ent persons, 


without correspondence or collusion. | 
Truths, buried to the world for ages, have been reviv - reconciled with a multiplicity of effects. 


| 
Creator, whose great secret is a simplicity of causes, 


The greatest 


by nearly the same process of ratiocination as that | | praise of a machine, a work, or a science, provided it 


which led to their first discovery. 
combined by a mind acting independently, constitute 
an original production, and will in all cases evince a 
peculiar taste and talent. 

2. By giving them new applications, 


praise as if he himself had collected them in the wil- 
derness. Suppose that, before the arts and sciences had 


made much progress, three men had experimented over| 
a caldron of boiling water, heated for culinary purposes, 
and one had applied steam to the cure of disease, an-| 
other to the formation of oxygen and hydrogen gasses, | 
and the third to the propulsion of machinery—each | 
When a wri-) 
ter makes a mew application of the ideas previously 
We may there-| 


would have been an original discoverer. 


gathered by another, he is original. 
fore employ combinations of ideas, prepared to our 
hand, and yet be entitled to the merit of originality. 


3. By decomposing and recombining them, so as to, 


alter their properties. Suppose a chemist take a com-| 
pound, and by the mere use of reagents, call into action | 
a new play of affinities, and thus alter the nature of the! 


article, and increase its medicinal virtue: is he not en- 
2 


When the’ 
physician makes a medicinal use of some plants which | 
were gathered for ornament, he is as much entitled to) 


Ideas selected and || answer the purpose, is its simplicity. That is evident- 


ly a meritorious kind of originality which can seize 
upon the valuable ideas of an author, and present them 
| in all their power, divested of all incumbrances, and in 
a much smaller compass, 
If such be the ample range within which a man may 
be original, there can be no excuse for plagiarism—no 
| excuse for using the matter of another, verbatim, or for 
pena sentiment after sentiment, doctrine after doc- 
trine, argument upon argument, illustration upon illus- 
tration in the same order, and for the same purpose, as 
another has done, (though the language may be differ- 
ent,) while the boundless universe is before us—no ex- 
cuse for stealing a paragraph here, another there, and 
then calling the combination (like the image in pro- 
phetic vision) an original composition. It is an orig- 
inal conglomeraticn, or juxta position; for there is no 
combination among Such incompatible elements. _I pity 
|the mind that can employ itself in such a task, and pity 
the conscience which cannot inflict a woful pang for 
such an offense. But my design is not to declaim 
against plagiarism, but to recommend originality. I 
proceed, therefore, to notice some of the advantages of 
original effort. 


' 
| 
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1. It exerts a favorable influence upon the judgment. 
This is the most important function of the mind. The 
imagination may revel among splendid ideas, connected 
by no fixed laws, but it can arrive at no useful result. 
The memory may link facts by laws of association ir- 
respective of their relations, but it is incompetent to 
discover truth. Itis the province of judgment alone to 
compare facts, to trace relations, to deduce conclusions. 
Extensive learning, an imagination splendid as the 
starry heavens, a memory capacious as the ocean would 
be of little consequence, yea, rather injurious than ad- 
vantageous, unless controlled and employed by a sound 
judgment. It was a remark of: Demosthenes, in refer- 
ence to fools, that success above desert is an occasion 
of misthinking, and good fortune above desert an occa- 
sion of misdoing. 

A man of sound judgment will accomplish much in 
whatever sphere he is placed, and will know how to use 
every advantage he gains. If you look into history, or 
mark the progress of events in Church or state, you 
will perceive that the men who make the most display 
are not those who control great results. Queen Eliza- 
beth, of England, exhibited extraordinary sagacity in 
the choice of her public men. She had a cabinet equal 
if not superior to any that England has ever boasted ; 
but she put no showy men into it. She kept working 
men for work, and showy men for show. On every 
stage there are men of judgment behind the screen, 
who use the men of noise and show, as the engineer 
regulates and employs his machinery. They of the 
latter class may propel the wheels, but they do so only 
at the pleasure of the former. In no situation will a 
man of sound judgment be at a loss for servants. Like 
a great orb projected among inferior ones, he attracts to 
himself, by a noiseless, yet efiicient energy, a system of 
satellites which wheel around him in ceaseless homage 
and obedience. An impudent enemy once asked an 
ancient general, (Iphicrates,) by way of taunt, what 
he was; for he had neither spear, nor bow, nor light 
armor, “Iam,” said he, “the man who commands all 
these.” Thus, with that crowning capacity of the 
mind, judgment, though without learning, or brillian- 
cy, or a store of facts, it will command them all. How 
important, then, to develop and train the judgment! 
This can only be done by the habit of original investi- 
gation. Such a habit will tend to improve it. 

(1.) By producing accuracy. It is an easy thing to 
reason by rule, but this will not always lead to correct 
conclusions. A strict attention to each premise is indis- 
pensable. ‘The arithmetician may do his sum by the right 
rule, but the result will be inaccurate, unless he shall 
take notice, in turn, of each separate figure. Fallacies 
are, however, more frequently to be traced to imperfect 
investigation than to illogical reasoning.’ They lie not 
in the argument but in the premises. Most men reason 
well. One has remarked that the difference between 
the fool and the madman is this, the former reasons in- 
correctly from true premises, the latter reasons correctly 
from false premises. The errors of men are generally 








| 


premises. Hence, the necessity for patient, original in- 
vestigation. This begets the tendency to inquire into 
every thing, define every term, understand every fuct— 
its bearings, relations, and tendencies. Sir Isaac New- 
ton reasoned like an angel in philosophy, and like a 
child in politics or religion. Why this difference? 
His mind was as strong when applied to one subject as 
to another; but in physics he had made himself master 
of premises—in other sciences he had not. 

Logic is of no consequence to a man who has not 
accurately attended to every part of the subject which 
he examines. If a man has not studied French he 
will not be enabled to read it merely by putting on 
spectacles. 

(2.) By producing delicacy. Original investigation 
confers upon the mind the powers of nice discrimina- 
tion and rigid analysis. The unpracticed surgeon may 
perform coarse operations; but when he undertakes to 
cut in the midst of important arteries and nerves, where 
the variation of a hair’s breadth would occasion death, 
he trembles and desists. So the coarse mind may be 
suitable for coarse operations; but avhen the utmost 
nicety is indispensable, and when life or death, peace 
or war, salvation or damnation, is suspended on the 
nicest movement of the judgment, it grows blind and 
faint. Dr. M’C., noted throughout the Union for the 
celerity, and accuracy, and neatness of his operations, 
once informed me that his skill had been acquired by 
striking at minute points, and that he had spent hours 
in doing nothing else. ‘The mind trained to indepen- 
dent investigation, which has learned to fix its atten- 
tion, train its powers, concentrate its energy, move all 
its faculties in concert, may trust its power of discrimi- 
nation when other minds grow giddy, and cut with 
calmness and firmness when splitting hairs. In the 
professions of law, politics, medicine, and divinity, this 
delicacy of judgment can hardly be too highly prized. 

(3.) By producing solidity. The mind rests in its 
conclusions when conscious of having thoroughly ex- 
amined each step of its progress, in arriving at them, 
as the student is confident of the correctness of his 
translation when he has examined each definition, 
parsed each word, and comprehended the grammatical 
relations of each part and particle. Such a man is not 
easily shaken. He is firm as the rock. His firmness 
is not, however, that of the mountains, which cannot 
move, nor the stubbornness of the mule, that has no 
understanding—it is the firmness of a mind conscious 
that it is right. Such a mind will court investiga- 
tion, hail truth under whatever name it may come, 
cheerfully yield to conviction, but unless convinced that 
it is wrong, stand for ever in its position. A man of 
this description is fearless and independent, relying not 
so much on his talents, or ingenuity, or eloquence, but 
on the force of truth. He fears no opposition; but likea 
garrison in a castle that is impregnable, he defies assault. 

2. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon the 
memory. The memory of facts depends much upon 





the attention with which they are viewed. The habit 





of the latter kind. They fail in the examination of the 


lof original investigation fixes attention. 
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3. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon im- 
agination. It restrains, regulates, refines the fancy; 
but it curbs it not. Instead of permitting it to run 
wild and lawless through the regions of space, it directs 
it to the noblest and most useful purposes. 

4, Originality exerts a favorable influence upon men- 
tal habits. 

(1.) It begets a habit of observation. If a man rely 
upon books or discourse for his ideas, he may pass 
through every scene of business, or pleasure, without 
observing any thing with a careful eye—neither coun- 
tenances, nor sentiments, nor opinions—neither men, 
nor things, nor events—neither the amiable nor the | 
lovely, the beautiful nor the grand awaken the reflec-, 
tion of his idle soul. He is like the heir to a fortune, | 
who avails himself of no opportunity for profit, because | 





moment’s search. Of what inestimable advantage this 
will prove, every one must at once perceive. The prac- 
tice of original investigation will secure such an associa- 
tion of ideas by rendering it habitual and absolutely ne- 
cessary. All ideas being in demand for practical use, 
are examined as they arrive, and assorted and filed. 

It begets systematic habits of business. This or- 
derly arrangement of ideas will be transferred to the 
business of its possessor. It will divide his time, sys- 
tematize his pleasures, devotions, and pursuits, and ex- 
ert a beneficial influence over his person, his habitation, 
and all his paths, It will almost of itself insure peace, 
and comfort, and success in this world of folly and de- 
rangement. 

5. Originality exerts a favorable influence upon elo- 
quence. 





he relies upon the accumulations of others. It is quite, 
otherwise with the original inquirer. He sees a little | 
world in every leaf, and sources of boundless contem-| 


(1.) It confers clearness of expression. This is in- 
dispensable to eloquence. We may have bombast, and 
‘noise, and argument, and declamation, without perspi- 


plation in every star. Scarce a look, or action, or word cuity, but not eloquence. The language may be copi- 


escapes his notice, no event so trivial as not to excite, 


‘ous and beautiful, the voice harmonious, the subject in- 


useful reflection, gr furnish a felicitous illustration. His|| teresting, the arguments, and illustrations, and appeals 


mind is in a state of continual activity, so that it is| 
pleased to find something on which it may exert itself; 
and in the exuberance of its thoughts it finds every | 
thing with which it meets serviceable as a channel of | 
communication. It was a remark of one of the an-| 
cients, that he was never less alone than when alone. | 
Such were his habits of meditation, that in silence and 
in darkness, in dungeon or in desert, he found himself. 
in a beautiful and busy world, over which his own ace 
tive mind had spread life, and activity, and beauty, and | 
every little pebble, and breeze, and bird, and flower| 
seemed to crowd around him as children around a pa-| 
rent, anxious to listen to his discourse, to court his fa- 
vor, to enjoy his smiles, and render him willing hom- 
age and obedience. An eminent writer of our own 
country and times was distinguished in early life for a 
habit of this kind. When riding alone he has often 
been observed to dismount from his horse, draw from | 
his pocket a common-place book, and note down for 
future use some brilliant thought which had suggested 
itself to him in his solitary musings. Such a man will 
almost electrify an audience by a happy use of some 
trivial circumstance which scarce any one else would 
have noticed. 

(2.) It begets a habit of philosophical association. 
Nature will not permit our ideas to be separated and 
independent. She takes care to link them together, 
but she connects them in a confused manner. We may 
direct her in her operations if we choose, and thus make 
her services in this respect of the utmost value. In- 
stead of having our ideas all lying loosely in a box, 
like the papers of the careless merchant—notes and re- 
ceipts, letters answered and unanswered, whether on 
business, or friendship, or religion, or politics—all | 





numerous and elaborate, figures on figures may be piled 
up to a pyramid, but after all the speaker or writer will 
fall far short of eloquence, unless he express himself 
with clearness. He may excite the admiration of the 
ignorant, the stare of the gaping idiot, but he will re- 
ceive only the pity or contempt of the intelligent, judi- 
cious hearer. Clearness is generally associated with 
originality. A man can scarce be original, and at the 
same time obscure. ‘The subject may be such as to re- 
quire language and arguments which are not familiar 
to all, but yet it may be treated so as to be perfectly 
plain to those for whom it is discussed. Whatever 
views a man compasses by his own exertions, will strike 
/him with more or less force, and whatever he conceives 
strongly he will express clearly. We sometimes com- 
plain that although we understand a subject thorough- 
ly, we are unable to explain it. This doctrine enters 
more frequently into my apologies than into my philos- 
ophy; for it transfers the disgrace of failure from the 
man’s mind to the nation’s language, and leaves the 
impression upon the hearer that the speaker’s soul con- 
tains depths unfathomed and unfathomable. That 
mind must indeed be great for whose lofty conceptions 
the flexible and copious English language, enriched by 
unnumbered accessions from ancient Greece and Rome, 
and from nearly all the living languages of the civilized 
earth, cannot provide appropriate expressions. It must 
be far above that of Johnson or Addison, of Milton or 
Shakspeare. It is a wonder that the great minds of for- 
mer ages did not discover this difficulty. It is strange 
that we, who could make ourselves understood, when we 
were babes, cannot now that we are men. But, irony 
aside, the English language is transparent enough to 
show the treasures beneath it, however deep they lie, 


thrown together into one huge pile, we may partition || when it flows through a good channel. It is only when 


our memory into pigeon holes, classify them philosophi- 
cally, label them neatly, and lay them where they may 


it passes over a muddy bed that it becomes turbid, and 
reveals no riches below. I can point to men, distin- 








be safe, and where they may be found at any time after a 
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guished in the political world, who are authors of able 
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state papers, written not only with power, but accuracy 
and beauty, and who are perfectly ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. ‘They are men of original, in- 
dependent minds, and they understand what they write 
so clearly that they express themselves without any con- 
fusion. The author of a grammar, in giving directions 
to avoid blunders, gives the following as worth a thous- 
and rules, viz., “think well before you speak.” 

(2.) It secures an appropriate theme. Much depends 
on the choice of a subject. 
education, the habits, the prejudices, and the state 
of feeling of the audience must all be taken into con- 
sideration. What may be proper at home may be 
unsuitable abroad. ‘That which is adapted to the town 
may be useless in the country. An address which 
would delight youth, might offend old age. Argu- 
ments, language, illustrations, which would enchain 
one auditory, might be deemed pedantic by another. 
The Boanerges may throw his thunderbolts around him 
with salutary effect, when the moral atmosphere is in a 
peculiar state; whereas, under other circumstances, his 
power had better be restrained. The storm that refresh- 
es the northern field, might tear to pieces the tender 
petals accustomed to drink nought but the oriental dews. 
There is in some communities a peculiar proneness to 
resist certain truths—a kind of moral idiosyncrasy. In 
such cases the wise physician of souls will dissolve that 
pill in sweetened water, which, in a solid state, might 
be instantly rejected. The effect of a discourse depends 
much upon the state of feeling of the hearers. When 
the mind is in a musing, melancholy mood, “ Yankee 
Doodle,” however skillfully played, will grate harshly 
upon the ear, and almost agonize the soul; whereas, 
“ Roslin Castle,” by a much less expert musician, will 
be to the ear charming as the harp of Orpheus, and will 
spread over the soul as oil upon the troubled waters. 

That man who is always presenting the same doc- 
trines and precepts in the same way, may have excel- 
lent matter, and may occasionally do some good, when 
his auditory happens to be adapted to his text; but his 
course is as unscientific as was that of Dr. Sangrado, 
in Gil Blas, who made the same prescription, viz., 
blood-letting and warm water, for every patient. The 
former character would be very useful, if God’s provi- 
dences adapted congregations to subjects; and such an 
one as the latter would be uniformly successful, if the 
Almighty fitted patients to prescriptions. How awk- 
ward is that warrior, who never takes off his armor, 
but goes to the forum and the fireside as he does to the 
field. ‘There is a pretty illustration of this remark in 
the Iliad. Hector, going forth to battle, meets Androm- 
ache, attended by her little son and his nurse. The il- 
lustrious father extends his arms for his dear boy; but 
backward he inclines to the bosom of his fair-girdled 
nurse, crying aloud, alarmed at the sight of his loved 
father, terrified at the brazen helmet, and the horse hair 
crest. His father and mother laugh. Hector immedi- 
ately takes the helmet from his head, and places it all 
resplendent upon the ground. But when Astyanax 
perceived the countenance of the futher, not that of 
Vou. IL—6 
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the warrior, he was willing to be dandled and caressed, 
How awkward the minister who is always glittering in 
armor, and who goes forth to feed the lambs of the 
flock as he would to encounter the lion in his lair! 

Who has not seen the splendid effort prove utterly 
worthless in consequence of its irrelevancy? and who 
has not known a feeble production to electrify in con- 
sequence of its perfect adaptation? When a distin- 
guished clergyman was requested to furnish for publi- 
cation a copy of a sermon which he had preached during 
a terrific thunder storm, and which produced a tremen- 
dous effect, he agreed to comply with the request up- 
on condition that the committee would agree to print 
the thunder and lightning which accompanied it. He 
knew that it derived its charm from its appropriateness. 
One of the great advantages which the extemporary 
orator has over one who uses a manuscript, arises from 
the fact, that he can take advantage of every little cir- 
cumstance that may occur to attract the attention of 
his hearers—the presence of some unexpected person, 
the appearance of a particular countenance, the en- 
trance of a swallow through the window, the sudden 
rising of a cloud may suggest brilliant thoughts, happy 
illustrations, beautiful passages of Holy Writ, which, 
because fresh and appropriate, animate the speaker and 
startle the hearer. How thrilling must have been this 
passage uttered by an orator, when preaching before 
a monarch, whom he noticed to be talking: “ When 
the lion roars the beasts of the earth tremble, and when 
the. Almighty speaks let the kings of the earth keep 
silence.” 

This advantage is similar to that which the scientific 
physician has over the empyric. The latter prescribes 
for the names of diseases, the former for their symptoms. 
Solomon has beautifully described the charm of appro- 
priateness: “ Words fitly spoken, are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” 

What can secure the advantage of appropriateness 
but that habit of reliance upon one’s own resources 
which leads to a close observance of every thing around 
us? A man of sense can hardly fail to speak and 
write fitly, who speaks and writes what his own intel- 
lect furnishes. ‘The man who derives his efforts from 
books is like the blind giant—his blows are powerful, 
and when they happen to fall in the right place they do 
execution; but they generally miss the mark. But he 
who draws his matter from the hearts of his hearers is 
like the skillful archer who sees the mark before he 
lets his arrow fly, and can scarce be said to draw a bow 
at a venture. An original minister can easily get a 
skeleton, and then clothe it with muscles, and give it 
organs of life and sense, and above all animate it with 
a spirit, by going into any house in his neighborhood 
and’ conversing with its inmates half an hour; and 
when he brings it forth on Sabbath, it will be sure to 
do execution somewhere. An original man has not 
only an appropriate subject, but his illustrations are 
generally appropriate. ‘They seem to grow out of his 
subject. They are not like the flowers of the nosegay, 
gathered for the vase—pretty, but scarce viewed before 
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they wither; but like the flowers in the garden, rooted | 
to the soil, and deriving nourishment from it. 

(3.) It forms a suitable style. There can be no el- 
oquence without propriety in this respect. A showy | 
style, for instance, on a grave subject, is in as bad taste 
as the sparkling ornaments of the ball-room in the | 
gloomy chambers of death. An inappropriate style i is 
generally a mark of a feeble or dependent intellect. | 
The mind never clothes thoughts purely its own in an | 
unseemly dress. Nature suitably arrays her produc- | 
tions, whether in the natural or moral world. In the 
former she will not dress the animals of the polar re-| 
gions as she does those of the equatorial. She will not | 


ornament the beast that prowls the desert or the forest | 
as she will the merry songster of the breeze—she gives 
no proboscis to the swallow that builds her nest by the 
altar—no wings to Behemoth, who trusteth that he can 
draw up Jordan into his mouth. Is she less judicious: 
in her moral works? Not when she has her way. 
She will be chaste and dignified in philosophy, orator-| 
ical in oratory, swift and graceful in song and satire. 
She will vary the appearance of her productions as she 
passes from the dissolving heats of the equator to the 
eternal snows of the pole. She will vary her machinery | 
as she swims the deep, or sails the winds, or crawls the. 
earth. Be original and you will be simple or vehe- 
ment, neat, elegant, or brilliant, according as your sub-_ 
ject may require. 

(4.) It suggests a suitable arrangement. This is 
indispensable to a good production. It is important in 
the adjustment of the different parts of an oration or 
composition, and also in the arrangement of the various 


portions of each part. An original genius will digest’ 


the subject before it thinks of the manner in which it is 
to be introduced, as naturally as a carpenter will erect 
his building before he puts on the roof. How awkward 


does that introduction sound which does not lead direct- 
ly to the subject, and prepare the way before it. Until a 


subject is matured, how can one know what preposses- 
sions will require to be removed before it is presented, or 
what considerations will attract attention towards it. 

In making an oration, or writing an essay, a clear 
statement of the subject will of itself do much. The 
mind which has examined any subject thoroughly will 
be able to state it clearly and forcibly, divide it naturally, 
and in the narration and explication it will spread light 
around it at every step. 


The management of arguments is of vast impor- 
tance. ®schines, in a celebrated contest, requested | 
the judges to confine Demosthenes to the same order 


in replying to his arguments as he had observed in ma- 


king them; but Demosthenes was too well acquainted | 
with the advantage of his own arrangement to be thus_ 
entrapped. It often happens that the ingenious dispv- | 
tant will reverse the order of his antagonist’s argu- 
ments. Great ingenuity may be exerted here. Many 


good rules have been given in relation to this subject, 
as to when the climax may be used, and when the anti-| 
climax, and when the order which commences with 


arguments that are tolerably good, places the weakest 
9 


in the middle, and reserves the strongest for the close. 
But to the sober, judicious mind, which has made itself 
master of its subject, no canons are absolutely necessary. 

Cesar, when he pushed his triumphs into Gaul, need- 
ed no rules of military warfare, but such as his good 
common sense and a knowledge of the number, wea- 
| poms, and position of the foe suggested. He formed the 
| tortoise, the circle, or the wedge, according as he wish- 
ed to scale a wall to resist superior numbers, or rush to 
his camp through intervening ranks. I wish not to be 
understood that rules are useless, but that a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject may render them dis- 
pensable, 

(5.) It produces animation. Nothing can atone for 
the want of this—nothing can insure it so well as orig- 
inality. If a man’s arguments are his own he will un- 
derstand them perfectly—he will therefore use them for 
the right purpose—he will perceive their bearing upon 
the issue. ‘The very reviewing, marshaling, command- 
ing of them, the observing of their accurate move- 
ments, the manner in which they rout the foe, and take 
the field, is of itself inspiring. If his sentiments are 
his own, they will of course be fe/t, and being felt they 
will be forcibly expressed—heart will always find a way 
to reach heart. 

There is generally a freedom from embarrassment, 
a kind of engaging ease of manner, attending the 
independent, original mind, which is of immense value. 
The attention being fixed upon the subject, it is not 
likely to be diverted by the audience, or any extraneous 
considerations. It must be admitted that the mind, 
though strong and original, cannot always command 
an animated expresssion or delivery. ‘There are some 
regions of thought naturally cold, yet, even then, the 
mind may occasionally exhibit warmth, like Lapland, 
which, amid eternal snows, has here and there a boil- 
ing fountain. 

There is a certain state of mental activity necessary 
to compass original thought, and this will always in- 
sure some degree of grace and animation. A ship, 








| however poor, when in a storm, is a beautiful object. 


As she yields to the winds, and mounts the billows, 
now rising to the clouds, now sinking into the bosom 
of the deep, now cutting the white caps, and now ship- 
ping a mountain sea, she presents a spectacle of thril- 
ling interest. 

| There is something sublime in the humble human 
| soul, when afloat upon the wide universe—she rides the 
heaving billows of thought swept by the storm of pas- 
sion. Her prow may be unornamented, her cargo poor, 
her movements irregular, but she has grace in every 
motion. 


8 © Otte 


Wuen young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the 
error of youth, timid caution of age. Manhood is the 
isthmus between the two extremes: the ripe, the fertile 
season of action, when alone we can hope to find the 
head to contrive, united with the hand to execute. 
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DEITY AND NATURE.* 


BY W. F. LOWRIE, 


Tnx great variety of and valuable qualities possessed 
by the metallic substances found in the crust of the 
earth, evince the beneficent design of an almighty Cre- 
ator, who accomplishes all his purposes in a manner 
most suitable to the general object which he has in 
view, i. e., the present and future happiness of the hu- 
man race. Prior to entering into an examination of 
these evidences, a brief description of the structure, |) 
uses, &c., of the principal metals will be advantageous. 

1. Gold. This metal is of a yellow color, with a 
metallic lustre, and when crystalized, its primary form 


is a cube; it also occurs in filiform, reticulated, artic-|| 


ulated, and laminar masses, in imbedded grains and 
rolled pieces. Its sp. gr. is from 19 to 20. Gold is 
found in veins, and in interspersed grains, and lamine 
or smail thin plates like scales; also in the beds of riv- 
ers. It is not confined to one locality, but occurs in 
the primitive mountains of all countries, and in the 
sands of rivers proceeding therefrom. The richest 
mines in the world appear to lie in the mountainous 
regions of the torrid zone. Many mountains in Aus- 
tria, Spain, Siberia, and other parts of Europe, furnish 
it; but it is from Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and the adjacent 
countries we obtain the greatest supply. Here it some- 
times occurs in masses of several pounds, varying from 
two to sixteen. The Ural mountains and several oth- 
ers in Siberia are quite productive. Goid mines are 
also found in the United States. The mining district 
lies within the states of Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia, and has been traced as far north as the Chau- 
diere river in Lower Canada, and is believed to extend 
in a nearly continuous line from the Rappahannock in 
Virginia, to the Coosa in Alabama. The mines of 
North Carolina are mostly within the three ranges of 
counties between Frederick and Charlotte, in a line 
nearly corresponding with the coast. The mines of 
Mecklenburg, which are principally vein deposits, are 
the most valuable. There are four kinds of mines in 
the United States. First, vein mines; second, beds; 
third, hill deposits; fourth, branch deposits. The gold 
in Virginia is found in a quartzose rock; in Carolina 
in argillite or blue clay, and in Georgia in alluvial grav- 
el. The veins in the United States yield, in general, 
about one dwt. per bushel, though some are more pro- 
lific, or they would not pay for working. 

In Hungary the gypsies are employed in obtaining 
gold from the auriferous sand of the rivers. For this 
purpose they procure a plank of lime-tree, some six feet 
long, by three broad, across which furrows have been | 
cut. The plank is then placed at an elevation of about} 
45°, and at its upper end a trough filled with auriferous 
condi which is washed down the bank by a stream of 
water, and the gold being heavier than the sand, falls 
into the grooves. Sometimes the board is covered with 





* Continued from vol. i, p. 360. 


cloth. A somewhat similar process is adopted by the 
inhabitants of the province of Huamelies in Chili. A 
large portion of the river Chucabamba is auriferous, and 
the people in the vicinity shear the wool of their sheep 
skins till about half an inch long; the skins are then 
anchored down, with the wool side up, by loose stones 
placed upon them, at and below the various falls and rap- 
ids, where they are left for several hours; they are then 
carefully taken out, and the gold dust washed from the 
skin. By this means from two to three hundred thous- 
‘and doilars’ worth of gold is obtained perannum. The 
mines are, however, the great European emporium of 
‘the precious metals, and of all its various countries 
‘Hungary i is the richest. 

The richest mines are those of Schemnitz and Crem- 
nitz, in both of which the gold is always united with sil- 
ver and other metals. 





At Schemnitz there are six prin- 
‘cipal veins, together with many smaller ramifications, 


,|| These veins run parallel to each other in a north and 


‘south direction, with a dip or inclination from west to 
‘east, atan angle of 60°. The first vein, Theresa Schadt, 
‘is about twelve feet wide. Its matrix is clay and firru- 
'ginous jasper. The vein is chiefly traversed by small 
‘veins and crystals of quartz, and the ore for the most 
|part is lead. At the distance of one hundred and twen- 
‘ty fathoms east of Theresa Schadt, is the Hospital vein, 
\which is one hundred and thirty-two feet wide; and 
‘though not pure throughout, both these veins are near 
\the surface and very rich. ‘The two next are Oberbiber 
‘StohIn, and Johan Schadt. 


Their matrices are clay 
land limestone, 


Their ores are the same as the prece- 
\ding veins, and their depth about 6000 feet. The fifth 
|vein, Stephano Schadt, is an assembly of contiguous 
| veins forty-eight feet wide, and the most celebrated 
‘mine at Schemnitz. It is wrought on a magnificent 
scale, with spacious and airy galleries, and large and 
‘excellent machinery. There is a sixth vein, named 
‘the Green Stohln, which was the last discovered, and 
\is but slightly known. 

The Cremnitz veins run in the north and south di- 
‘rection, the dip being from west to east, at an angle of 
| 25° to 40°. The ore is an auriferous quartz, with an 
‘auriferous pyrites, and is penetrated by argentiferous 
‘sulphuret of lead and oxide of iron. 

| The process of working the mines is various, being 
‘always adapted to the position and size of the veins, as 
|also to the quality of the underneath and superimposed 
‘rocks. A first mode is by a horizontal level, following 
‘the direction of the vein, whence, as the ore is extracted, 
litisremoved. The second by an inclined plane, ascend- 
‘ing or descending, as the dip requires, by forming the 
| edges of wood as galleries forthe workmen. The third 
1 by aw inclined plane descending in the contrary direction. 
|| The fourth by an excavation on either side of the vein. 
‘T his is the most common method at Schemnitz, as it an- 
| swers better to the extreme width of the veins. The ev- 
‘ident care and neatness, the economical advantages pro- 





duced by the peculiar arrangement of every part of the 

| works, their spacious entrances, dry and clean levels, the 

great encouragement given to mineralogy and mining, 
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show that the Germans surpass all others in skill and 
industry in this department of enterprise. 

After the richer ores are brought out of the mines 
they are conveyed to the stamping machine, where they 
are broken with large hammers to the size of beans, and 
then mixed with lead. One operation of the furnace is 
* sufficient to prepare them for the purification furnace. 
The common ores, after being stamped and washed, are 
smelted into a compound regulus, consisting of gold, | 
silver, copper, iron, sulphur, bismuth, and cobalt. ‘The | 
second stage consists of the treatment of the present | 
regulus. It is exposed to a furnace, the fire of which 
is made by a layer of wood, next one of charcoal, and 
thirdly one of the regulus broken into pieces. The 
fuel being lighted, the regulus is roasted to expel the 
sulphur. In the third step, after the regulus is roasted, 
and the powder of the richer ores is added, the whole is 
smelted in another furnace. In the fourth place, the 
result, or second fusion, is carried to another furnace, 
where it is smelted with the addition of the richest ores. 
This part of the process is called fusion on lead, be- 
. cause when the furnace is tapped and the metal begins 
to flow into the receiver of charcoal and clay, they cast | 
lead on it, which after melting combines with the gold | 
and silver, and sinks to the bottom. During this oper- 
ation the lighter metals, as copper, iron, bismuth, co- 
balt, and arsenic, rise to the surface, and are scraped off 











in the form of scoriz. This is used again asa leech, to | 


be fused again in the first operation. The lead which | 
has combined with the gold and silver is collected in| 
large crucibles and carried to the fourth fusion to be} 
separated. The furnace used for separating the lead is| 
called the purification furnace. It resembles a hollow | 
sphere, the upper part of which is raised like a lid, by | 
means of large chains. The very richest ores are add-| 


is left behind, beautifully crystalized in the most lovely, 
graceful, singular, and grotesque forms imaginable. 
These retorts are then cast into a furnace, where the 
glass is melted, and being specifically lighter than the 
silver, floats on the surface, and is removed in the form 
of scorie, leaving the pure silver in a state of fusion. 
The gold which has been previously obtained is melted 
into ingots of 12,000 florins each. 

Gold is the most ductile and malleable of the metals. 
A grain of it may be made into a leaf of 56} square 
inches, and when put upon silver wire to gild it, will 
cover an area of 1400 inches, or nine square feet and 
104 inches. Its leaves can be beaten out so thin that 
280,000 are required to measure one inch. 

Tractable in the hands of art, from its great ductili- 
ty, gold assumes every form which we wish it to ac- 
quire. The goldsmith, the jeweler, the embroiderer, 
the gilder, and the painter, employ it with equal facility. 
As it is very soft, it is mixed with copper when convert- 
ed into coin. It is capable of receiving a high lustre 
by polishing, but an inferior one in brilliancy to steel, 
wee and mercury. Gold may be exposed for ages to 
air and moisture without change, nor is itoxydized by 
being kept in a state of fusion in open vessels. It may 
be dissolved by chlorine and nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
When intensely ignited by means of electricity, or the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, it burns with a greenish blue 
flame, and is dissipated in the form of a purple powder, 
| which is supposed to be an oxide. 

2. Silver. This metal, like the former, was known 
to the ancients, and frequently occurs native in the 
/mines, both massive and crystalized in octohedral, or 
‘cubic crystals. Its primary form is the regular octohe- 
dron. It also frequently occurs in filiform, reticulated, 
and arborescent shapes; also, in plates and superficial 








ed to the compound of gold, silver, and lead, and the ! coating. Silver is also associated with sulphur, copper, 


whole is fused, not with charcoal, but with a flame 
drawn uninterruptedly over the surface for twenty-four | 
hours. The lead becomes calcined. <A portion of it 
is absorbed by the bottom of the furnace, which con 
sists of wood ashes and silica. Another part escapes 
in the gaseous form, but the greater portion is raked off 
in the form of galena. The gold and silver concen- 
trate till at last they are found pure and combined to- 
gether in the shape of a cake at the bottom of the fur- 
nace. Then follows the sixth, which is the most beau- 
tiful of all the operations, and in which the two pre- 
cious metals are separated. In the sixth part of the 
process the cake of gold and silver is separated into 
thin pieces, by melting and casting into cold water 
whilst in a state of fusion. By this means its surface 
is extended, and easily divided into thin scales. These | 
are put into immense glass retorts of a spherical form, | 
nearly filled with nitric acid, which dissolves the silver, | 
a gentle heat being used to accelerate the solution. Af- 








ter the silver is dissolved by augmenting the heat, the 


acid holding it in solution is made to pass off into on 

other retort, whilst the gold is left behind. The retort | 

which now contains the silver is heated to drive off the | 

acid, which ascends in yellow fumes, whilst the ae! 
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lead, gold, muriatic acid, and other substance, forming 
compounds of various kinds, Native silver is obtained 
principally in arborescences and filiform shapes, in veins 


| of calcareous spar or quartz, traversing gneiss and oth- 


er primitive rocks. The structure of these forms is 
sometimes quite beautiful, being formed of one or more 
series of octohedrons, either closely united or arranged 
‘perpendicularly in each row. The mines of Kongs- 
berg, in Norway, formerly afforded magnificent speci- 
mens of native silver. ‘They are now, however, chief- 
ly under water. One specimen among the splendid 
suite from this collection, in the royal collection at Co- 
penhagen, weighs upwards of five cwt. Jameson men- 
‘tions a large block of the same metal which was dis- 
covered in the mine of Schneeberg, in Saxony, and was 
so large that the Duke Albert descended into the mine 
and used it as a dinner table. It was subsequently 
smelted, and produced 44,000, Ibs. of pure silver. 

Silver abounds in various countries of Europe, as 
‘Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Dauphiny, and Cornwall. 
It also occurs in the primary mountains in Asia, Africa, 
and America. Mexico and Peru are at present the 
most productive in silver. In the former place it has 
been obtained from, nearly all its ores, but in the latter 
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it occurs principally native. During the first eighteen 
years of the present century more than the value of 
$2,700,000 were afforded by the mines of Guanaxuato 
alone. It is calculated that all the mines in the world 
furnish £8,000,000 sterling, or $36,000,000 annually, 
of which two-thirds, or $24,000,000, is obtained from 
Mexico. The mines of Mexico form eight groups al- 
most all of which are on the ridge, or west slope of 
the Cordilleras of Anahuac. The tract which is most 
productive of silver, lies between the parallels of 21° 
and 244° north, and corresponds in latitude with the 
greatest metallic wealth of Peru. The annual product 
of the Mexican mines is about 4,600 Ibs. of gold, which 
is about equal to that obtained in Europe, and from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Ibs. of silver. ‘There are near 
3,000 silver mines in Mexico, though many are value- 
less. ‘The elevation of the most prolific varies from 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. “The mines are not considered 
rich when compared with similar quantities of ore from 
the European veins. Thus, the Saxon mines common- 
ly average 10 oz. of silver to one cwt. of ore. If they 
yield 15 0z., they are termed rich; but in Mexico, in 
the mine of Guanaxuato, which, if not the richest in 
the country, is among them, the ore does not contain 
over 4 oz. to 5 oz. per cwt. Many of the other mines 
do not average more than 2 to 3 oz. to the cwt. The 
Mexican veins, however, compensate this disadvantage 
by their greater width. ‘Thus, the Veta Madre, one of 
the veins of Guanaxuato, is 130 feet to 145 feet wide, 
and about 4200 feet long. 

The mine of Valenciana in Mexico is 1770 feet 
deep. The shaft, or circular cavity for ascent and de- 
scent, is perpendicular, and is cut in the solid rock, be- 
ing, in addition, beautifully walled and furnished with 
steps for the ascent and descent of the bearers of the 
ore. It was built at a cost of $1,000,000. This mine 
is free from water, which is a matter of much impor- 
tance, as many have been abandoned from the difficulty 
of removing it; yet this may be obviated when steam 
engines (as in the coal mines of England now) may 
raise the water at small cost. The number of persons 
in this mine, who are engaged as miners, bearers, &c., 
is 3,000. The ore, after being obtained in the various 
galleries running parallel with the several veins, is car- 
ried in a kind of basket by men and boys accustomed to 
this labor. They ascend in files of fifty or sixty, each 
man carrying from 240 to 370 Ibs. up many thousand 
nearly perpendicular steps; and they continue this labor 
six hours a day, with an average temperature of 71° to 
77° Fah. It is said that the ore from this mine yields 
forty per cent. of pure gold. 

Mines in Peru. About the end of the last century 
there were wrought in Peru four mines of mercury, 
four of copper, twelve of lead, seventy of gold, and 
seven hundred and eighty-four of silver. The annual 


product of these was about $3,500,000. The most 
celebrated mine of mercury is that of Huancavelica, 
which was discovered in 1566, and yields an annual 
average of 4,750 cwt. of mercury, but has in two ex- 
Silver is ex- 


traordinary years produced 17,371 cwt. 
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‘carefully roasted in a reverberatory furnace. 
combination sulphuric acid is produced, which having 








tracted from its ores by two essentially different pra- 
cesses, one being employed to separate it from lead, the 
other process, by amalgamation, is adapted especially 
to those ores which are free from lead. The principle 
of its separation from lead is found on the different ox- 
ydability of lead and silver, and on the ready fusibility 
of litharge. When sulphuret of silver occurs in gale- 
na or sulphuret of lead in sufficient quantities to be 
worth separating, the compound is kept at a red heat 
in a flat furnace, in the manner described in speaking 
of the Cremnitz mines, under the name of fusion on 
lead. The button, or cake of silver, is again fused in a 
smaller furnace, resting on a porous earthen dish made 
with lixivitiated wood ashes, called a test, whose poros- 
ity absorbs any remaining portions of litharge or pro- 
toxide of lead, which may be found on the silver.’ The 
ores commonly employed in the process of amalgama- 
tion, which has been long used at Freyburg, in Saxo- 
ny, and is now extensively practiced in the gold and 
silver mines of South America, are native silver, and its 
sulphuret. At Freyburg the ore is reduced to a fine 
powder, mixed with muriate of soda or sea salt, and 


By this 


a greater affinity than the chlorine for soda, unites with 
it and forms the sulphate of soda. The chlorine now 
disengaged from the salt unites with the silver, forming 
a chloride of that metal. The roasted mass is ground 
to a fine powder, and together with mercury, water, and 
fragments of iron, is put into barrels, which are made 
to revolve by machinery. This operation is intended to 
bring all the materials into a state of perfect contact. 
The chloride of silver is decomposed by the iron which 
possesses a greater affinity for the chlorine, than the 
precious metal. The silver thus set free unites with 
the mercury, and the chloride of iron remains in solu- 
tion in the water. The mercury is then squeezed through 
leathern bags, the pores of which permit the pure quick- 
silver to pass, but retain the amalgam of silver, which is 
then distilled off in luted retorts, and the metals are ob- 
tained in a separate state. Silver has the clearest white 
color of all the metals, and is susceptible of receiving a 
lustre inferior only to polished steel. In malleability 
and ductility it is surpassed only by gold. It is so soft 
when pure as to be cut with a knife, and does not oxydize 
by exposure to the atmosphere. 
(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION. 

WueEn spring begems the dewy scene, 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 
»And hear the zephyr’s ’liv’ning sighs, 

As o'er the scented mead he flies! 
How sweet to mark, around the vine, 
The bee collecting honeyed wine ; 
And with a friend, whose every sigh 
Is wing’d for heaven, low to lie 
Where we may with Jesus meet,— 
Say, is not this divinely sweet? 
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BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH, 


Tat “courtesy is the unalienable right of woman,” 
will not be disputed by any gentleman claiming to be 
such. It will be accorded to her as of the weaker sex. 
It will be conceded as her privilege by every “man” in 
his own claiming of superior power. Of course aged 
gentlemen form a necessary exception to this rule, as 
having passed beyond the pale of society, in its active 
requirings. And the venerable claim their exemption 
from yet higher considerations; yet it is fitting and well 
that the rule exists. The order of society itself re- 
quires this concession of place and priority to the fe- 
male; and on her part there is no selfishness in the ap- 
propriation of these little deferences and indulgences as 
prescribed. Indeed, she were placed awkwardly enough 
without them; for another part of the code deprives her 
of any assumption of right or equality, of ability or ex- 
ertion on her own part. At least, on all occasions of 
state and form, a sort of self-annihilation, as to any ef- 
ficiency, is prescribed to her as the order of the day. 
This is not well, even were she always sustained in it 
by the assistance of the other party—the gentlemen. 
On common occasions, indeed, she has nothing to com- 
plain of. In the drawing-room, (the theatre of her 
power, as allowed,) and in public assemblies, she finds 
herself guarded, protected, and cared for. She is as- 
sisted in riding or walking—the side-walk is hers—the 
chair is proffered or relinquished, &c., &c., and she is 
made to know that 

“ When a lady ’s in the case, 
All other things give place.” 
For the hour, indeed, it is so; yet I am afraid that she 
is not always deeply grateful; and that though, as a 
gentlewoman, she receives these services graciously, yet 
that she values them only at what they are worth. She 
does not accept them as an equivalent for rights and 
wrongs—she knows that they are things of no very 
costly sacrifice—she perceives that they are rather mat- 
ters of conventional bienséance, than the promptings 
of benevolence; and the proof is that the gentleman 
rarely steps beyond the rule. Perhaps, also, in this 
way he illustrates his own gentle breeding, and his 
gracefulness of performance; yet we do not say that 
every gentleman has a motive of coxcombry in these 
acts—he may put his character into them, or he may 
not, as the case may be. Indeed, our observation 
should point at only one set, and that set we are puz- 
zled how to class; for 
“A dandy is a thing that would 
Be a young lady if he could; 


But since he can’t, does all he can 
To let you know he’s not a man.”’ 


In their case, perhaps it is not so much a denying as an 
overlooking, the attention being engrossed by the more 
immediate interest of se/f, to the exclusion of all else. 
But let me present you with a beautiful contrast to 





| 


traveling, perhaps the lady is thrown upon some little 
exigency, and receives assistance from a gentleman cf 
so very plain appearance and demeanor as at once tests 
the sincerity of the motive and act. And here it is no 
less delightful than under “gentler guise,” and claims 
from the lady not only thanks for the service rendered, 
but commands the spontaneous homage of her admira- 
tion. Perhaps he is a rustic; but the true chivalry of 
the act cannot be disguised under its exterior homeliness. 
Ladies have the Sibylline eye to chivalry. 

But let us have done with this our foil-playing, and 
come to the combat. Let us ask, with the earnestness 
and the authority of truth, whether are not, indeed, all 
the substantial advantages of life engrossed by the har- 
dier sex, to the exclusion and the utter inconvenience 
of the weaker? And we would demand whether the 


few instances of ceremony and etiquette to which we 


have alluded are, in the intercourse of society, or rather 
in the commerce of the world, sufficient to sustain the 
weakness of the one party, or the manliness of the oth- 
er—whether it is of true principle, or of specious impo- 
sing, that females, needy females, (for others hardly as- 
sume business,) are so circumscribed in their endeavors 
to participate, by industry and enterprise, in an emolu- 
ment sufficient to the purposes of a livelihood? ‘so 
that in fact the female, reduced from affluence to pov- 
erty, is necessarily displaced from society and its wont- 
ed enjoyments, with a hopelessness of possibly retriev- 
ing her condition—with a new despair at every frustra- 
ted effort of her ability and her energy. Why, under 
| this mortifying restriction, and in the bitterness of her 
poverty, does she not exclaim, with Archimedes, “Give 
me where to stand, and I'll command the world!” not 
the whole of it, but only an area tenable to her feet and 
her position. The bounds of woman’s walk are too 
narrow and strait for the necessity of her condition. 
A factitious delicacy has been prescribed and insisted 
on as the only “proper sphere of woman,” until cus- 
tom has assumed the name of propriety, and her ability 
has succumbed to the paralyzing influence of this false 
teaching. In European countries it is not so; and this 
immunity is doubtless a cause why the women of those 
countries are so superior to ours in ability and useful- 
ness. <A lady there passes on her missions of business 
| without comment and without misinterpretation. It is 
better that the very young should abide in the security 
of domestic protection. But ladies of mature life 
should be allowed, unquestioned, to participate (cer- 
tainly, within limit) in many of the occupations and 
engagements of productive enterprise. This inequali- 
ty of privilege is not a necessity of nature—in its ex- 
tent it is not—but, as we have said, only a matter of 
prescription and custom. And we would claim—but 
not with Mary Wolstoncraft, nor yet with Mrs. Royal, 
least of all with Fanny Wright, for we detest the whole 
unfeminine junto—but we would claim, in the name 
of our sex at large, (and let not those who are exoner- 
ated from the necessity of exertion, gainsay our claim- 
ing,) some more privilege, and scope, and freedom of 








this, both in the guerdon and the actor. Sometimes, in 
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participation in the facilities and the commerce of ac- 
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tive and business life—some immunity from those ex- 
tra difficulties which custom and not either reason or 
delicacy has prescribed to the woman of business as 
the limit (however insufficient to its purpose) of her 
range of performance. Woman is happy in the strict- 
ness with which society remarks upon her discretion, 
and her moralities—happier than if there were any re- 
lentings accorded to her delinquency. And let her not 
be proud that her rectitude, reverently do we speak it, 
holds the world together, (say not fie!) and that if 
the latitudinarian principle of the other sex were ex- 
tended to her, with its wretched concession of all that 
makes life lovely, that life itself were no longer endu- 
rable. 

You ask do we mean what we say?’ Yes, we mean 
exactly what we say. But in our naming of the other 
sex, our proscription were certainly too sweeping unless 
we except all who are worthy to be excepted, and that 
exception we certainly do make. And here occurs to 
us a reflection which did never occur before, namely, 
that if the straitness and the strictness of the line which 
circumscribes the female, has also produced this immuni- 
ty from sin, then is it worth all that it éosts of inconveni- 
ence, and poverty, and suffering to the individual. And 
each woman should have a soul great enough to merge 
her own difficulties in this the general cause of conser- 
vative virtue. But we think that some more extension 
of privilege, and some more participation, both of avo- 
cation and emolument, may be granted her, without 
detriment to this paramount principle of her being, as 
it should be. Notice, for instance, the two countries 
in the world where the intercourse of the sexes, in so- 
cial and civil life, is the most free and unrestricted, (at 
the same time that they have their canons of propriety, 
and these might be spelled with another m,) namely, | 
the countries of Scotland and of New England. Will 
any one contradict me in the assertion that they are two 
of the most moral countries in the world? By the arbi- 
trary fiat of custom, grounded in the cupidity of those 
of the other sex, the female has been debarred from a 
participation in almost every lucrative branch of busi- 
ness. There is one, indeed, lucrative enough, (thanks 
to the vanity of our own!) which by her better aptitude 
she has assumed, with but partial interference of man, 
if we can call a male milliner a “man”—he being in- 
deed only the ninth part of one—not so much that he 
engages in the feminine process of bonnet-making, as 
for the unmanly over-reaching of the assumption. 
And for this class what unfair imputation is thrown 
upon the vocation at large, so much so (and ¢hat, per- 
haps, was the intended effect) that it debars many a 
needy girl from this resource. And yet do we:think 
and believe that there are very many milliners of high- 
ly respectable character. To how few of the occupa- 
tions, not to say professions, is the female eligible. She 
is debarred, indeed, from many of the branches of pro- 
ductive industry to which, by nature and constitution, 
she is peculiarly fitted. When, indeed, she does share 





in some of the sedentary employments, the emolu- 
ment she receives is stinted by an unjust withholding, 





and her share of pay bears an inverse proportion to the 
amount of work she accomplishes. She is auxiliary 
to the tailor, the shoemaker, the upholsterer, the sad- 
dler, and many others, She is found useful and com- 
petent, and yet, when shall the day arrive when a wo- 
man shall find any of these occupations sufficient to a 
comfortable support? Yet they all command their 
price; but the first hand holds it unjustly. Hence it is 
that so very many are crowded into the one occupation 
of sewing; (which of course is their proper business ;) 
that by management of the penurious, it commands a 
very inferior pay, being no price at all, and the laborer 
is deprived not only of a sufficient recompense, but also 
of that source of comfort which might alleviate and 
soothe its monotonous and wearying pursuit; for it is 
“the hope of reward that sweetens labor,” and the poor 
sewing girl sighs forth in despondency her patient wait- 
ing on this poor earth, Can it seem other to her, young 
though she is? Why should not females work, and be 
paid too, in the department of the fine and delicate 
mechanism of watch-making with their father or broth- 
er? I have seen some few so employed, and they pre- 
sented a pretty spectacle of contentment and industry. 
Why, in particular, are not the daughters of druggists 
instructed in botany, chemistry, pharmacy, and in the 
manifold varieties of the shop-service, and the vending 
of medicines? I know of nothing that requires a 
nicer hand, or a more circumspect attention than medi- 
cal preparations. And girls, as possessing less buoyant 
animal spirits, and less divided attention, are better fit- 
ted for this place than boys are. Let the girl be a sub 
in the store, auxiliary to the father or the brother, and 
give her a certain small salary to elicit her ability, and 
she will do well. Indeed, I have ever thought that the 
science of medicine, with its diploma, should be won 
and worn by our sex in common with the other, each 
for each. Whilst the female is allowed the laborious 
though interesting office of nurse at the sick bed, why 
is she not also prepared and allowed to prescribe as well 
as to administer the medicine and treatment? Especial- 
ly does the mother of a family require science of this sort 
in her domestic relations. Skilled she might be, eminent- 
ly so; for anxiety shall bestow a prophetic sagacity, and 
affection supply that lynx-eyed vigilance which a whole 
college of doctors, with all their lights, might in vain 
expect to arrive at. In this department my own sex 
are in fault and wanting to themselves. If they would 
study the science, we should see perhaps not a Cullen, 
a Rush, or a Parsons, yet we should see the union of 
physic and nursing, and we should, in the joy of our 
hearts, see the result, and know that the times and the 
seasons of medicines were at least equal to the medi- 
cines ahemselves, and that the grave-yard were not so 
densely populated or so rapidly filled, and that many of 
our dear ones were saved to yet more days upon earth. 

For the “law,” we would not wish one of our sex, 
even were it suiting and eligible, to be a lawyer. No, 
not to the law, with its piles of untold gold, would we 
point asingle daughter of want. The law may be good 
in itself; yet do we fear that in the conflict of right and 
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might, there may be more than human fallibility against || tary influences of occupation and encouragement, whilst 





its fair interpretation; and let the woman eschew along 
with its knowledge also its experience—let her not 
stand at issue even with its redress, with its delays, its 
devices, and all its tender mercies of supererogation, 


the “Savings’ Bank” points to competency self-attain- 
ed—happiness, respectability, and independence, all the 
guerdon of the female who has been allowed, in Yan- 
kee language, a “fair chance.” 


SCRE Gen orga nome ida! ney 





beyond either her gratitude or her ability to compen-|} And now for silk. We do here solemnly and heart- 
sate; yet let her ever reverence the star of justice where || ily admonish our sex to cherish the culture, and, as 
it is. best suited to themselves, if possible, engross it—not 

Neither do we think it desirable that females should | the cocoon tending, the reeling, and the winding alone, 
ever hold forth from the pulpit. We think they may, but let them have spirit enough to /earn and to assume 
receive of good, and impart of good in other place than) all the superior and lucrative processes, And let the 
in the tabernacle, and that their dictation in holy things man, in these stirring times of external “speculations,” 
(the pulpit being already supplied by the other sex) ) and “internal improvements,” also have “spirit” enough 
may be more effective from a less elevated point of | to leave to the woman (affording her the machinery and 
sight. Indeed, we think at large, that woman's influ-|| paying her for her service) this well suited source of 
ence is best appreciated when least conspicuous. Neith- | emolument. Where are our patriots whose banner is 
er do we presume to offer objection to the custom of | of silk? May they unfurl it now—may it woo the 
female preaching as practiced by one respectable sect ; | breeze of every clime—may the culture grow and 
though we think it a better propriety that the custom is ! thrive—may the morus multicaulis spread abroad and 
not universal. It may be observed of the Friends, in- | throw her wide arms till they shall shelter every daugh- 





deed, that all their forms and usages of life are so staid | ter of indigence in our land, absorbing her ingenuity 
and regular as to do away, in great part, the principal | and industry, and supplying her contentment. And 
objections to this method, namely, its familiarizing in-|| though the day never returns when a pound of silk is 
formality of aspect, and its seeming publicity of the, equal to a pound of gold, yet shall the day be when (by 
female leader—strictly speaking, indeed, it is not the|| proper encouragement) it shall yield a princely return— 
“pulpit ;” for the Friends have none. The Quakeress|| its millions of revenue to the treasury of America. 
throughout her life has had not only her deportment| And now this fair view of the beneficence of nature 
and demeanor, but also her vanity so subdued to “the | inspires the taste of rural life; and let us see amongst 
rule,” as almost to have eradicated the principle itself— | our sex as many sweet rustic farmers, planters, and 
which, if not entirely vanquished, is yet most com- || sowers and gatherers as may find place in broad fields, 
pletely vailed; also is all vivacity of utterance and ex- | the pastures, the rich vales, the meadows, and the vari- 
pression strictly forbidden; and her words, especially | eties of our north and south, our east and west. 
on public occasions, are bestowed with a measured dis-| Whilst we expatiate over the munificent possibili- 
cretion, and are, indeed, like angel visits, “ few, and far | ties of our land, we have half forgotten our appeal, of 
between.” And if, in her speaking, she perceives a|| the weaker to the stronger, for privilege and immuni- 
“call,” it is certainly of “authority,” and she has no|)ty—for help and furtherance, and aid, occasionally, and 
right to resist it, nor have others a right to gainsay it. 

With the march of civilization female warriors have 
gone out of fashion. Their day is past, and a Sesos- 
tris were as great a monster now as she was then. 

However ambitious we are for our sex, we do not de- 
sire to see them in the legislative hall; though where 
one happens to be the wife of a statesman, and hap- 
pens, also, to possess (what is very possible without 
any assumption of force or domination) a true, lively, 
and buoyant patriotism, she may collate opinions with 
him, and in perplexity jump at the right one, finding it 
in the bottom of her heart. We have our exceptions— 
they are not frequent enough to interfere with feminine 
subordination. Ability and benevolence are both salu- 
tary, and each carries its own warrant of power. Uni- 
ted, they are too strong for us; and we do, to a Mar- 
tineau or a Sedgewick, (for neither is a wife or a 
mother,) give a more expanded scope of human action, 
and allow to them not the freedom of “country” alone, 
but legislation for their “kind.” 

The cotton factory has for years engrossed the indus- 
try, and also rewarded the toil of the daughters of New 
England; and notwithstanding the closeness of the re- 
quirement, yet does their enjoyment attest to the salu- 
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repeatedly, and for ever; and that in the onerous walks 
of civilization the slighter figure and the weaker nerve 
of woman shall for ever prompt the thought and awa- 
ken the instinct of a “generous” superiority in “man.” 
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Ir we steal thoughts from the moderns, it will be 
cried down as plagiarism; if from the ancients, it will 
be cried up as erudition. But in this respect, every 
author is a Spartan, being more ashamed of the discov- 
ery than the depredation. Yet the offense itself may 
not be so hienous as the manner of committing it; for 
some, as Voltaire, not only steal, but, like the harpies, 
befoul and bespatter those whom they have plundered. 
Others, again, give us the mere carcass of another 
man’s thoughts, but deprived of their life and spirit. I 
have somewhere seen it observed, that we should make 
the same use of a book as a bee does of a flower; she 
steals sweets from it, but does not injure it; and those 
sweets she herself improves and concocts into honey. 
But most plagiarists, like the drone, have neither taste 
to select, nor industry to acquire, nor skill to improve, 
but impudently pilfer the honey ready prepared from 
the hive. 
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Original. 
THE SEA FIGHT. 
BY A. M. LORRAINE. 

Loox out on the troubled ocean of life. Behold 
that gallant man-of-war! At her peak waves the bloody 
ensign of the cross. The pennant of just retribution 
coils gracefully around her towering main. She is 
laden with grace, and plentifully supplied with the 
bread and water of life. She is on a cruise of mercy, 
commanded by the eternal Immanuel; and the crew 
that are with him are called, and faithful, and chosen. 
On her stern may be seen, in letters of light, “Tux 
EVERLASTING Gosrret.” Omniscience governs the 
helm, and her magazine is the Word of God. She} 
carries four beautiful sky-lights, and in them are the 
names of the holy evangelists of Almighty God, and 
she is altogether lovely. 

But do you see that dark group of picaroons to wind- 
ward? It is the squadron of human depravity, that is 
bearing down to make war with the Lord and those 
who are with him. The first ship that heaves into ac- 
tion is “Inripeviry.” She is as old as the Gospel. 
Although her rigging, at first sight, appears to some to 
be weighty and imposing, yet she has no depth, and if 
possible, less burden. 
high admiral of the black, and in company with other 
mutineers, is convoying the world to hell. Her crew 
are remarkable for their dexterity, and still more re- 
markable for a wrong application of their powers. 
While danger is at a distance, they are loud and bois- 
terous; but in storms and engagements they skulk cow- 


| 


|| 
She is commanded by the devil, | 


She lays off and 
‘on, and supplies the enemy with ammunition, encour- 
ages them in their rebellion, and laughs to scorn all 
| who talk about surrendering. It is a little amusing to 
see this craft maneuvering. She is so very crank, that 
she is frequently down on her beam-ends; but is re- 
markably active in righting again. When any of the 
infidels are overcome, and jump overboard and swim 
for their lives, to lay hold on the hope set before them, 
she generally follows them with a volley of small arms, 
and a general hissing. ‘There are some who dread the 
laughter of her crew, more than they do all the thun- 
‘der of the law and Gospel. However, great numbers 
| have deserted the cause of Infidelity, and have laid hold 
on the hawser of salvation. Sometimes Infidelity has 
been so weakened by the victories of the cross, that she 
has been compelled to haul off for a season, to clear 
the wreck, ship fresh hands, repair damages, reeve new 
braces, splice back-stays, stop leaks, paint sides, and so 
to disguise and mask her batteries, that she may again 
come into action under more imposing circumstances, 
And all of her crew, who have become any ways crip- 
pled or disaffected, are transferred on board the “ Pro- 
CRASTINATION,’ Which now comes into action, ‘This 
vessel is not so formidable and martial in her appear- 
ance as Infidelity, and not so open in her hostility. 
She is a remarkably dull sailor, and is generally man- 
ned with those who are halting between two opinions, 
She is commanded by Presumption, steered by Delu- 
sion; and although slow, to a proverb, there is not a 
ship in all the navy of hell that is better calculated to 
|carry souls to perdition. Every one who enters on 
board, does it with an intention of deserting at some 


| rain-bow, and is as taunt as Lucifer, 














eringly. Infidelity fights with Satanic spirit. She 
wages the war in malice—with a design to sink the! 
Gospel, and turn her crew adrift on the ocean of time, 
without a plank of hope to escape on. However, her 
shot are formed of very brittle materials—satire, low 
wit, and ridicule, which can make but little impression 
on bulwarks formed of virtue. She belches out, also, 
many rockets of blasphemy and presumption, which 
fly harmlessly over the Gospel, like so much spoon-| 
drift; or if they strike at all, rebound with ten-fold fury | 
on the heads of the assailants. ‘The war, on the part! 
of the Gospel, is a war of mercy. She put out into! 
the world, not to condemn the world, but that the world 
by her might be saved. Hence we find that her guns 
are principally directed at the hull and rigging of Infi- 
delity, which have long since been riddled and cut to 
pieces by the force and power of divine truth. It is 
the design of the great Captain of salvation, to expose 
the weakness of the shelter, that those who have em- 
barked in such a wretched cause may be induced to 
quit the wreck, and seek safety in the ark of salvation. 
It is true the Lord, sometimes, by way of example, lays 
a notorious sinner low in the scuppers, that others may 
fear and repent. It has been thought by some, that 
this old frigate of hell would have struck long since, 
were it not for a little flat-bottomed tender, called 
“Pripr,” which is dressed up in all the colors of the 
Vou, I. —7 








| future period. Indeed the captain favors the idea, and 
| permits the vessel to be rigged with good desires. He 
| feels that while they are contented to sail in Procrasti- 
‘nation, he is as certain of them as if he had them in 
port. and safely anchored in Lake Infernal. As soon 
|as Procrastination comes within gun-shot, she hoists a 
_beggarly flag of truce, hails the Prince of peace, and 
| professes to be convinced of the divine structure of the 
|Gospel, and of her invincible power. She declares 
| that she will strike and come under her lee; but—but— 
_but not now. Meantime she continues slyly to ply her 
| carronades. The Gospel does not abate her thunder 
at all; but pours it in, hot and heavy, broadside after 
| broadside. However the weapons of her warfare are 
‘not carnal, but mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strong-holds. Her shot, made of solid truth, 
and molded in love, are taken from the locker of Di- 
vine Inspiration. “Every bullet has its billet.” They 
bear various inscriptions, such as, Ps. xev, 7, 8, “'T'o- 
day if *you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts ;” 
or, 2 Cor. vi, 2, “Behold now is the accepted time— 
now is the day of salvation.’”” Sometimes the Lord 
sends a shaft of judgment and cuts a sinner down, that 
the survivors may lay it to heart and repent. Even 
the arrows of God are dipped in compassion and feath- 
ered with mercy. The incessant firing of the Gospel 
often makes a good impression, and many cry out, 
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“We will submit.” But it is only those who say, | 
«© We do submit,” who have learned the happy art of | 
escaping this fascinating hooker. When the word and | 
action pull together, then the sinner leaps from the gun- 
wale of Procrastination, saying, “My heart is fixed— 
O God, my heart is fixed.” But it is to be lamented | 
that when the enemy sees a disposition in some to sur- | 
render, he binds them hand and foot, and removes them | 
to the old prison ship of Desrarn. She may be called 
a prison-ship, because she is so strongly guarded by the | 
officers of darkness; nevertheless, there is fighting on| 
board. This ship is perfectly black—waists, bends, and 
bottom. She always carries her dead-lights shipped. | 
She is commanded by Despondency, and her gunner | 
is Blasphemy. She is much disabled in her head, and | 
fights by fits and starts. Her shot are wild and scate | 
tering; and her crew, in their frantic and disordered | 
state, often run out their guns breech foremost, and. 
rake their own decks horribly. In one word, they | 
view themselves as the marked objects of God’s dis-| 
pleasure. But the Lord deals tenderly with them, and) 
oftén throws out the most favorable signals. He some-, 
times hails them through his silver trump, and says, 
“Come let us reason together, and though your sins | 
be as scarlet, I will make them as white as snow.” 
And again, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are, 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Sometimes | 


shall find peace—rracze! O lovely word! I have 
sometimes thought that if a foreigner, a stranger to our 
language, should hear that sound, he would suspect 
from its inherent tone, that it was a favorite vehicle of 
mental treasure. Write it—how fair! Sound it—how 
melodious! Even national peace is great. 
‘“ When wild war's deadly blast is blown, 
And gentle peace returns,” 
two nations, at once, are struck tremulous with joy, 
and earth’s most barbarous regions vibrate with gratu- 
lations. In my younger days I used to be singularly 
affected by a song, which I heard at sea. The song 
itself was homely—very imperfect, both as it regards 
the language and the rhyme; but somehow it always 
roused a train of feeling within me that was very pleas- 
ant. It was the poetical narrative of a poor man-of- 
war’s man, who had been pressed and dragged away 
to fight the battles of his country. It represented the 
ship as having returned and come to an anchor, in full 
view of his native hills, and he goes on to sing— 
‘* As on the yards we lay, 
Our topsails for to furl, 


I heard the pilot say, 
*Tis peace with all the world.” 


In my imagination, I saw the poor man once more re- 


| turned to his native isle ; but no prospect of deliverance 


while the war lasted. He mounts the ratlins with a 
heavy heart, and lays out on the yard-arm; but just 





one of the servants of the Lord will encourage them | 


as he is bending over to perform a duty that he had 


by saying, “It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all | often done, and from which he never expected to be re- 
acceptation, Christ Jesus came into the world to save leased, he hears the pilot announce to the officers on 


sinners;” or, “Such once were some of us; but we} 


are washed, we are sanctified, we are justified by the | 
Spirit of our God. O ye despairing sinners, cast your-| 
selves on the unbounded sea of God’s mercy, and trust | 
a faithful Lord.” And some do escape even the last, 
sad refuge, Despair, and are picked up by the life-boat. 
of Zion’s holy ship. 

Such are the principal enemies which the Gospel has, 
to contend with in the world at !arge, as well as in the | 
bosom of many an obstinate sinner. But she is now) 
getting the weather-gage. A little more tacking and. 
beating—a few more long logs and short ones, and she’ 
will reach the pleasant latitude of the millenial trade 
winds; and she will have nothing to do but to square | 
her yards, run out her stun’-sail booms, hoist every rag, | 
make fast the halyards for a full dew, cut away the, 
downhauls, and drive the triumphant flag of our glo-| 
rious Lord through the blazing squadron of the enemy, 
demolish the kingdom of darkness, and capsize the 
throne of hell. And thank God, there is no danger of | 
starvation—no fear of a short allowance. We have’ 
heaven for our store-ship, a bountiful Providence for 
our purser, the wine of the kingdom to splice the main- 
brace, and our bread and our water is sure. All that! 
we have to do as a crew, is to keep a bright look-out | 
ahead, watch the lee-lurch and the weather-roll, and 
stand every man to his station, and victory will be on| 
the side of Israel. The sinner who renounces Infideli-| 
ty, cuts loose from Procrastination, and does not sink | 
down in Despair, but believes in the Lord Jesus Christ, | 
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deck, “’Tis peace with all the world.” O how sweet 
was this to the poor weather-beaten sailor! And O, 
| how sweet, when the young convert can lay his hand 
on his bosom, and raise his streaming eyes to heaven, 
and say, “I have peace in my soul—peace with my 
God—peace with all the world.” Well might Isaiah 
say, “ Peace as a river.’ Rivers generally originate in 
small fountains. ‘They can commonly be traced up to 
inconsiderable springs, where they head. But as the 
little stream flows along, other springs and streams unite 
their tributary drops; and as the rivulet increases, it 
spreads wider, and runs deeper. At first small obstruc- 
tions may interrupt its course, and control its tortuous 
way. It may be sometimes surrounded by mighty 
mountains, and inaccessible hills; but as it is reinfor- 
ced by its numerous and inexhaustible allies, “there 
gathering triple force, rapid and deep it boils, and wheels, 
and foams, and thunders through.” And it runs on, 


| widening and deepening as it goes, until it rushes into 


the almost immeasurable ocean. 

So the peace of God progresses in the soul. It is 
subject to many interruptions in the youthful Christian ; 
|and though it may be diverted occasionally by uncon- 
trollable circumstances, yet it will continually seek to 
return to the level of Christian humility. As the young 
convert grows in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord, new streams of comfort and consolation flow in. 
His peace becomes deeper, spreads wider, and flows 
stronger, until it becomes “a drvad river—a river to 





swim in—risen waters that cannot be passed over.” 
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ADVERSITY. 











Yea, until he is lost and swallowed up in the boundless 
ocean of redeeming love. O blessed peace! 


The river in its rapid course, 
By streams and fountains fed ; 
At every mile augments its force, 
And ploughs a deeper bed. 


Tis first opposed by bars and shoals, 
By rocks and mountains too; 

But as th’ increasing torrent rolls, 
It cuts its passage through. 


Then onward moves, with rapid pace, 
And an impetuous sweep, 

And strains an everlasting race. 
To swell the mighty deep. 

Just so the Christian’s luscious peace, 
Enlarges as it flows; 

Till lost in Love’s unbounded seas, 
It quits its narrow shores. 


Now scatter’d wide by winds and tides, 
This sacred peace expands; 

On waves of righteousness it rides, 
And washes distant lands. 


Lord, let its chrystal billows roll— 
O let the flood increase ; 

Till love shall reign in every soul, 
And-wars for ever cease. 
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Original. 
ADVERSITY. 


BY R. J. AT LEE, 


“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,’’ Shakspeare. 


Harry the man who can, in spirit, say, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity!” 
Who bows, in meck submission, to the “rod,” 
And owns, thro’ all, the master-hand of God! 
Like to the ocean rock, that proudly lifts 
Its head majestic o’er the foaming wave, 
So doth his soul, in faith’s strong confidence, 
Rise o’er distress, tho’ hell impetuous rave! 


What tho’ the pride of station once was his— 

His house a palace, and his acres large? 

What tho’ soft luxury’s inviting couch 

Stood, every ready, to support its charge ? 

All these, he freely owns, were far too weak 
To calm the tumult of an anxious breast, 

Or smooth the bed of pain, or cool the rage 
Of feverish lust, whose fires never rest ! 


Riches had made him se/fish ; and his heart, 
Grown fat with fortune’s lavish gifts, essay’d 
To swell itself above humanity— 
A little god! whose will must be obey’d! 


“ All flesh is grass!” speaks forth the mighty One! 


Lo! swift as flee the fancies of sweet dreams 
Before the shock of some rude thunderbolt, 
So all his glory dies! At first it seems 
Some vain illusion, till the startling truth 
Flashes athwart his mind—his riches all 














Have “taken to them wings and flown away,” 
And he is left alone with misery ! 


The world looks on and wonders! Not a few 
Do pity and condole, while others smile 

With undisguis’d contempt or fiendish joy, 

To see the mighty fall’n! ’Tis thus with man. 
He fawns, and flatters, and exalts the theme 
Of endless virtues to the Great and High! 

But let misfortune, with rude hand, step in 
And plunge them in distress, and lo! the song 
Of praise dies on his lip; and in its stead 
Come the low scoff, the bitter laugh, and jeer! 


But God is just! He smites us but to beal! 
The proud heart humbled, is the man reform’d ! 
The false will, with its lusts, expiring, dies, 

And new desires, and new affections rise. 

Self, and the world, with all its glories, cease 

To whisper to the soul delusive peace, 

And faith exclaims, without one murm’ring sigh, 
«“ Sweet are the uses of adversity!” 
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GALLANTRY VANQUISHED. 
“ Wuene is the man,” my vengeance cries, 
“That dares revile the sex we love? 
Where’er he be, whate’er—he dies; 
I'll slay him, by the powers above. 
I’ll drive him to the shades below, 
Where Pluto’s horrors grimly reign, 
To the fierce pains of endless woe, 
Bound with a massy iron chain.” . 
Thus spake a valiant warrior bold, 
Advancing o’er a spacious plain; 
His sable armor deck'd with gold, 
Bespoke the greatness of his reign. 
His mighty courser prancing high, 
With furious swiftness gallop’d round ; 
He seem’d to spurn both earth and sky, 
His noble spirit knew no bound. 
As thus the hero rode along, 
An ancient castle rose to view; 
Its walls as adamant were strong, 
Surrounded by the towering yew. 
As he approach’d, the sound of war 
Appear’d to issue from the place; 
When he arriv’d, he found the fair, 
Who dwelt there, plung’d in sore disgrace, 
He heard the lady rail and roar, 
Abuse her lord with impious words; 
Which harrow’d up his soul far more, 
Than threats, invasions, fire, or swords. 
“I’ve err’d,” he cried; “ Ye gods, forgive, 
I thought the fair were angels, sure 
I’ve been deceiv’d, long as I live, 
I ne’er will trust what’s not secure. 
I find that dross is mix’d with gold, 
That though some women lovely are, 
Yet some, imperious, rash, and bold, 
Delight in nothing else but war.” 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 








Original. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


BY W. M. GILES. 


Tue thesis which I propose to write upon cannot 
from its nature admit either of novelty in its explica- 
tion, or great variety inits arrangement. The existence 
of Gon, and his attributes, are beyond our finite capa- 
cities, for he is infinite; but it may prove not an unpro- 
fitable exercise to attempt to define the bounds of hu- 
man reason in its efforts to grasp the mighty idea. 
And should the attempt convince us that our mental 
faculties are narrow in their operation, and inadequate 
to a full comprehension of the Lord our God, we may 
thence learn that Aumility which is our reasonable ser- 
vice, and our bounden duty. 

The little sum of human knowledge is derived from 
perception, from consciousness, and from the testimony 
of others. The five inlets of sense convey to our minds 
by some inexplicable process, a knowledge of the pro- 
perties of external nature: these we compare, trace 
their relations, combine, and deduce those general prin- 
ciples which form so large a proportion of our knowl- 
edge. From our own consciousness, and by the exer- 
cise of reflection, we become acquainted with the man- 
ifestations of mind and will. But testimony forms the 
largest portion of our individual knowledge; and when 
it is guarded by those precautions in respect to veracity 
which are well known, its teachings are so well authen- 
ticated that they force upon us belief, and we are wil- 
ling to stake upon it life, limb, and property. 

F'rtm these sources our idea of God is derived. But 
there is another source from whence it is supposed we 
draw our deepest impressions of the Deity—I mean the 
moral sense, or conscience. Certain it is that there 
does exist a property of the soul by which, when en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, we attain to the fullest 
assurance of a God who created us, and rules over us; 
but whether it is an original faculty, or merely a pecu- 
liar and omnipotent conviction arising from the exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers, I say not: adhue sub ju- 
dice lis est. However this may be, this property or fac- 
ulty of the soul undoubtedly has a most important 
influence in our moral constitution: as reason over the 
intellectual powers, so conscience seems to sit enthron- 
ed not only over reason, but the whole man. St. Paul 
distinctly refers to it, and its office in conveying to us 
the knowledge of God and his Jaws. It is that which 
condemns the evil-doer, (Rom. ii, 16;) it is that which 
bears witness to the rectitude of our conduct, (2 Cor. 
i, 12; 1 Tim. i, 5;) it is that still small voice which is 
heard even amid the wildest tempest of passion; it sits 
the vicegerent of God upon earth, and its approval is 
the strongest sanction of right which we can have; 
while its condemnation, or that state when, by neglect- 
ing its teachings and thwarting its purposes it becomes 
seared as with an hot iron, is the seal of that misery 
which the lost soul for ever feels. It is that which to 
the guilty makes “concealment weigh like sin,’ and 


drives him to confess his crimes, and prefer even the 
2 





terrors of the sternest Jaw to that agony which he feels 
while withering beneath an unseen eye, and shrinking 
from the presence of a just and uncompromising Deity. 
“Such is the power of conscience; with an authority 
which no man can put away from him, it pleads at once 
for his own future existence, and for the moral attri- 
butes of an omnipotent and omniscient God. It ever 
raises its voice and asserts its right to govern the whole 
man; and though its warnings be disregarded, and its 
claims disallowed, it proves within his inmost soul an 
accuser that cannot be stilled, and an avenging spirit 
that cannot be quenched.” 

We now return to the other sources from whence 
we derive our idea of a God; and, first, from sensation, 
or perception. The impressions made upon the mind 
through the medium of the senses convey to us a 
knowledge of external nature. We thus find our- 
selves inhabitants of a material world, and wherever 
we look we find oursélves surrounded by the dread 
magnificence of nature—we find, too, every thing 
bearing upon it the impress of power and intelligence. 
We witness the manifestation of causes which, while 
they surpass our comprehension, are adequate to order, 
and arrange the most varied and intricate organization. 
Moreover, we can find nothing in the constituent ele- 
ments of nature which of itself can, by any combing- 
tion or juxta-position, produce these manifestations; 
and hence we conclude that there must have been some 
intelligent contriver who set this mysterious system in 
motion. And as we find it so well adapted to our 
wants and convenience, we conclude that its contriver 
was a benevolent being. We thus invest him with 
powers which constitute our idea of God. 

Some have attempted to deduce from this argument 
the unity of the Deity; but it may well be doubted 
whether this is a legitimate inference. True, we may 
infer a designing unity of purpose in the creation of 
the world; but as in the case of the watch that Dr. 
Paley uses, which, though consisting of many parts, is 
still one, and though various in its operations, is an 
harmonious unity; yet while it would prove that pow- 
er, and intelligence, and designing unity existed in the 
mind of the maker or makers, yet it would by no means 
prove that the watch must have been the production 
of one. 

The knowledge of God fiom his works is a favorite 
theme with the inspired writers. St. Paul (Romans i, 
20) says that the invisible things of God may be 
known from the diligent consideration of the things 
which do exist. Elihu calls upon the patriarch Job to 
“stand and consider the wondrous works of God.” 
David says, (in 8th Psalm,) “When I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?” And again, in the 19th Psalm, 
he thus beautifully alludes to this knowledge: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 





There is no speech nor language where their voice is 
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not heard. Their sound* is gone out through all the | 
earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 

The second source of our knowledge of God is con- 
sciousness, or reflection. ‘The mere matter of attend- 
ing to what is passing on in the mind at a given time 
Reflection is the power of calling up 
It is thus close- 


is consciousness. 
or reproducing past mental processes. 
ly connected with consciousness, and stands in the re- 
lation of primary and secondary, 
cise of the mind that we gain all our ideas of hope, joy, 
fear, love, &c., and the relative ideas of time, motion, | 
duration and extension. It is thus that we find within | 
ourselves the best, though still a faint, analogy of the | 
The mind is! 





It is from this exer- 


existence and attributes of our Maker. 
the most delicate and complicate of all his works with | 
which we are acquainted; and though we cannot com-. 
prehend its nature, and know it only by the manifesta- | 
tions which we witness, in its connection with our cor-| 
poreal nature, yet our conception of a spirit is this’ 
mind disembodied; and in speaking of God, who is’ 
himself a spirit, when our expressions are taken from) 
the mental faculties and moral emotions of man, the) 


ideas we convey will be far less gross than when we. 
It is by the soul that we) 
hold communion with God; and though its power is| 


employ sensible symbols. 


limited, and its vision circumscribed to a span, so that) 
it never can fully comprehend even one of the attri- 
butes of God, yet we still find in it the traces of that’ 
resemblance which he established when he made man | 
in his own image and likeness. But, 

Lastly. The main source of all our knowledge of | 
God is derived from the testimony of revelation, Our, 
first parents, though they sinned against their Creator, | 
and received the reward with which he had threatened | 
transgressors, must have retained a true knowledge of | 
him. They would not fail to relate to their children | 
and children’s children that deed 

“ Which brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden ;” 

and at a time when human life was so protracted, it | 

was an easy matter to hand down the facts, although | 

written records were unknown. ‘The transactions re-| 

corded in the Book of Genesis were too important in| 


their consequences ever to be forgotten, and three gen- 
erations would have brought the tradition down to. 
Noah’s immediate descendants. Both tradition and 
Scripture establish the fact that the second parent of | 
mankind had true ideas of God, and walked in the 
ways of his Commandments. When his family began 
to increase, and the extent of the inhabited country was 
more and more enlarged, until cities were built, and | 
distinct nations had their boundaries marked out, this | 
knowledge of God would necessarily be extended 
abroad, and handed down, age after age, from sire to) 
son. But when the Hebrew nation was separated from) 
all others, records kept, a theocracy established, and a’ 
ritual prescribed, the knowledge of our Creator was | 
preserved in simplicity and purity, and transmitted, 


| 





without defect and without adulteration, even to our 
own day. And though the wide-spread communities 
which peopled the world marred the beauty, and ob- 
scured the brightness of the precious casket which had 
been committed to their keeping by their forefathers, so 
that the glory of the incorruptible God was changed 
into images made like to corruptible man, and the infe- 
rior animals of the earth, yet there were few or none 
so degraded as to have lost all tradition of the Maker 
of the world, and the Author of their being. “ What 
’ asks Cicero, “so ignorant as not to worship a 
God who made and governs them!” The annals of 
the ancient world, and the discoveries of modern navi- 
gation have found no kindred or people who do not 
retain some traces of the wonderful facts contained in 
the first three chapters of the Book of Genesis; and 
while this fact furnishes a strong proof of the truth of 
the Bible, it at the same time testifies to the being and 
attributes of God. 

But to return. It is from the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, that we may expect to get any satisfactory 
knowledge of God, It is worthy of notice that this 
book never formally introduces us (so to speak) to our 
Creator, nor does it ever attempt to explain his essence, 
or the mode of his existence—it always takes for grant- 
ed his entity, and in the first verse of the book he is 
introduced as one already well known—“in the begin- 
ning God created,’ &c. The Bible is the store-house 
from whence we get the facts of God’s self-existence, 
his independence, his spirituality, his immutability, his 
unity, his creative energy, his omnipotence, his omni- 
science, his conservative care, his omnipresence, and 
his eternity. Here his justice, his holiness, and his 
goodness are exhibited; and here it is that we learn 
that he is the Lord our God, and that we are the peo- 
ple of his pasture, and the sheep of his fold—in the 
midst of our sins remembering mercy, and in the way- 
wardness of our rebellion alluring us back to the path 
of duty by every goodness—not remembering our trans- 
gressions when we turn unto him, and only requiring 
us to ask in faith that we may receive new tokens of 
his love, and new proofs of his superintending care. 
But, above all, here we find him exhibiting his inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in setting before us the means of 
grace and the hope of glory. It is in his book that we 
find him invested with that unapproachable light, and 
dwelling in that uncreated glory, alike removed from 
the sensual representations of those who “do not like 
to retain the knowledge of God in their minds,” and 
the vagaries of that atheistical philosophy which iden- 
tifies the thing created with the creator, and the laws 
of nature with the vital energies of the mind that spoke 
them into existence.* 

When from-his word we have acquired true ideas of 
God, then does the voice of conscience—“all nature 
” and the mysterious analo- 


nation,’ 


throughout all her works, 
zies which spring up from reflecting upon the existence 





* Vide Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. { 


* The Panthejsts and the Transcendentalists. 
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and operation of our moral and intellectual nature, all 
unite to deepen our impressions, and enlarge our know]- 
edge of Deity. Wherever we turn, above, below, 
around, within, we discover the traces of his wisdom, 
and power, and goodness. We find that science and 
art have opened new channels whereby we may com- 
municate with him; and if, with diligence and proper 
reverence, we follow the track of legitimate inquiry, 
our minds are so formed that they may advance more 
and more in this knowledge—iracing new relations, 
watching the operation of new causes, and discovering 
new manifestations of his gcodness, until we reach that 
bound which limits our faculties in this state of being. 
There we must wait in patience and humility until the 
middle wall of partition be broken down, and death 
shall usher us into that spirit-land where no hin- 
drances shall retard our progress, and no bounds shut 
in the horizon of our vision. Of the glories of that 
future world we know but little; for now we see through 
a glass darkly—no disembodied spirit hath ever retraced 
its steps from that mysterious bourne; and though holy 
Paul was permitted to view the glories of that after 
world, yet the things which he saw and heard there, 
were things “unspeakable, which it is not lawfu! for a 
man to utter.” This we know, that God is there, and 
Christ is there, and the Holy Ghost—one God—blessed 
for ever! and the innumerable multitudes who, having 
fought a good fight, and kept the faith, and having 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, are seat- 
ed at God’s right hand for ever. Here we discover at 
best but faint shadowings of the Omnipotent, and but 
a dim miniature of the Uncreate; but there we shall 
know even as we are known. 
“OQ, God! O good beyond compare, 

If thus thy meaner works are fair— 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruin’d earth and fallen man, 


How glorious must that mansion be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with thee!” 
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THE FUTURE. 

TaeRre is an instinct of our natures, which, if not 
controlled by reason, may be productive of exceeding 
evil. It is a desire to lift the curtain which hides the 
future, and peer into its gloomy recesses. In the cot- 
tage and in the castle, by the hearth of the needy, and 
in the saloon of opulence, it bears a mighty sway. 
Man bows unto it as a God and worships at its alluring 
altar. Like atraveler who followeth the meteor through 
the morass, do the covetous of prescience pursue this 
object, till, plunging deeper and deeper into difficulties, 
he is at last lost in despair. 

Providence has wisely ordained limits to our knowl- 
edge; for were our wishes in this thing gratified, what 
stores of misery would be in our possession! All the 
woes of life would be aggravated by the horrors of dis- 
tinct apprehension. No longer happy, we would trav- 
el along life’s tiresome journey to plunge into danger 
which we clearly foresaw, but could not avoid. We 
should then find that ignorance was happiness. 
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her lovely boy, remarked to me, “ Another tie is severed!” 


'Remov’d him from the “footstool” to the “throne.” 


'Redemption’s joyous song! Mourn not, dear friend, 
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THE SEVERED TIE. 


BY MRS. WILSON, 


The following lines were addressed to a dear friend, (a fe- 
male teacher in the Society of Friends,) who, at the funeral of 


“ ANOTHER tie is sever’d!” Yes, my friend, 
Another link is broken in the chain 

That binds thy spirit to this lower world! 
Another “treasure’’ added to the gems 

Laid up in heaven’s pure mansions ’gainst the hour, 
When all unfetter’d by the things of time, 

Thy joyous syirit gains its blest release, 

And soars to meet the spirits gone before. 
Another seraph’s added to the throng 

That mingle joyously around the throne! 
Another harp has tun’d its golden strings, 

To swell the anthem of redeeming love! 
Another cherub voice has learn’d the song, 
Whose chorus echoes through salvation’s realms, 
In halleluiahs to the great I Am! 

Another rent is made in the frail bark 

Of earthly happiness, through which I know 
The tide of grief will enter, strong and deep, 
And sweep away full many a budding hope 
That claim’d fruition, e’en below the skies! 

Ah! who shall tell how oft delusive Hope 
Pointed her joyous finger to the day 

When the sweet buds of grace, that deck’d thy boy, . 
Should bloom in full luxuriance, and display 
Their ripen’d beauties to thy anxious eye? 
Perchance the syren whisper’d that thy own 
Prophetic mantle should o’ershadow him— 
That, when about to close thine errand here, 

The languid lustre of thy fading eye 

Would glow with radiance, kindled by the thought, 
That he, thy loved one, (following in thy steps,) 
Would take thy blest commission, and proclaim 
Salvation’s tidings to a guilty world! 

Rejoice, my friend, that He, the unerring God, 





Instead of calling him to serve below, 

He bade him “ reign with kings and priests above!” . 
Rejoice that those sweet buds of promise were 

Not doom’d to blossom where the chilling gales 

Of time could wither all their early sweets, 

But were transplanted to the bowers of bliss, 

To shed their ripen’d fragrance on the air, 

That gently undulates around the throne, 

Perfum’d and blended with the notes that swell 





That he thy darling, liv’d not to perform a 
The last sad duty to his mother’s dust; 3 
Rather rejoice that his infantile voice, 

Refin’d to angel strains, shall be the first 

To greet thy entrance to a purer clime; 

For now, methinks his cherub wing will wave 

’Mong the bright throng that opes the azure gates 

To welcome thee when life’s rough voyage is o’er! 
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FANCIFUL PHYSIOGNOMY. 


BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH. 


Tur board has been spread, munificently spread, yet 
have we not again presented what we a long time since | 
proposed—our contribution of an entremét for the ju- 
veniles. With the gift we would impart a delectation 
to the taste; so we take a fair subject, and offer our 
first impressions upon the faces contained in the “ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.” These you will understand 
to be portraits in print of “distinguished Americans,” 
done by eminent artists in each department—of draw- 
ing and etching—and invariably thought to be suffi- 
ciently good by which to recognize the like to the 
original, and so to have preserved the moral and men- 
tal vraisemblance of each—at least so far as there is 
truth in the science of*physiognomy., This being our 
first reading of the series, (not certainly as to individ- 
uals,) for each portrait has its accompanying biography, 
we would go to the calling your attention to the por- 
traits themselves (we hope you have the book on your 
table) as a study of character. And these combined 
portraits and biographies afford good opportunity—bet- 
ter to the system of physiognomy (treating of forms 
alone) tnan would the living face with its multiform 
varieties of feeling, physiology, fluctuation, &c. Yet 
let us compare the face with the character, and see how 
well they agree. And in this study you will also resolve 
action and pursuit into motive, before you can get the 


|for though this face seemed, as we have said, merged 
in the apathy of both age and ease, yet our firgt look 
was at the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, unaccount- 
ing at all of that fine forehead. That mouth, too, 
‘could never have been audacious or ungentle; and now 


glances to my thought the knowledge that he was 


| proud. But along with that somewhat conventional 


pride here expressed is also a natural niceness which 
"we never see apart from a delicate character. How often 
‘does this fastidious self-reserve, especially if combined 
| with superiority of place, subject its owner to the charge 
of arrogance, hauteur, and an overstepping of others, 
when, indeed, “others” are not thought of. It is not 
always, indeed, an overvaluing of self; but its view is 
too partial, and we do not defend the position. Yet 
,we would suggest, by way of extenuation, the apology 
that it admits of, namely, that it is the propriety of re- 
| serve. The elevated hold of the head seems natural, 
‘and not constrained to the painter, and gives the im- 
‘pression which it always indicates of something more 
than rectilinear—rectitude. There is somewhat about 
the whole which gives the idea that the face was once 
‘not fine—for the mouth is too feminine for thai—and 
‘we will not use the word pretty, for it was superior to 
that, but that it was a face which possessed some beau- 
'ty, and it still seems to us to indicate the yet remem- 
bered sense of this. Are females so much weaker than 
the other sex, or do they abide always in a region of 
‘weakness? Do we not see amongst others thousands 
of females who possess beauty, and out of these one in 





result you seek. ‘This will generally be a fair deduc- 
tion; for here mostly you see men who are in no 
false position—you see them in the urgent stirring 
times of revolution, of civil reform, or of some critical 
emergency that called for them, and such as were eli- 
gible answered—and such seems, by the strong impulse 
of natural ability, to have found and followed out the 
promptings of his particular genius. 

The first face presented is that of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton; but it has been done since he is old, so 
stricken, indeed, that the features appear, by the shriv- 
eling of the integument, to be swerved somewhat from 
their original place, and to have lost, in some measure, 
their relative bearing, or rather distance, each from 
each. Nota “fair presentment” this, we think, where 
expression and even formation has succumbed to age. 
What, indeed, may be precious to household affection, 
is yet an unmeet offering to the public gaze. But the 
book tells us what sort of man he was. At the first 
view of the face you have only the idea of a “gentle- 
man” reposing in the undoubted security of circum- 
stance and of consideration. Your reflection is that of 
these—of this sense he could not have become possess- 
ed without the right of ownership. The broad, fine, 
free forehead assures us that such an one was never 
given toa dunce. It is also such an one as could not, 
with its unruffled surface, consist with villainy or craf- 
tiness in any degree. Looking again at this superior 
region, we throw in the thought—how apt we are in 
viewing a face to take the active parts first to the eye; 





‘twenty will be unconscious or careless about it? But 
‘who ever saw the beautiful man who was free from this 
| most belittling sense of prettiness. Read for your- 
I selves the biography, and see whether there is any thing 
‘more than the disportment of fancy in the system of 
| physiognomy. But remember that we have no reference 
to Lavater’s Strictures—that we in our strictures of face 
‘are purely fanciful—that we do not, at the writing, re- 
‘collect all the traits of character, as approved by acts 
and facts of our hero as per portrait. We wish you 
|to compare the face and the biography of each—to look 
closely, think intensely, and make your own com- 
‘ments; but, for the sake of a system, you must not 
sway the fact, for that is a perversion of truth, of more 
‘worth than all bright thoughts out of it. Converse 


with your mamma at the fireside—collate opinions with 
your companions over the centre-table, and laugh some, 


‘but let not all this book purpose make you what it cer- 
‘tainly will not constitute you—a blue. 

The accompanying autograph, done at a date when, 
as is there observed, “the keepers of the house trem- 
ble,” we suppose is contemporaneous with the doing of 
the portrait, and mark a contingency of destitution to 
which long life is subjected. Read and you will see 
that to this face of repose was allied a character of en- 
ergy, spirit, purpose—of self-deciding propriety and 
|_justice—of patriotism and truth; and that these Uni- 
‘ted States owe a part of the independence achieved, to 
the effort and enterprise of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
} ton. 
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The second p vrtrait presented is that of M’ Donough. 
We know him at large as a hero of the war of 1812, 
But let us con the face and tell what say these linea- 
ments. Looking first, as is our wont, to the eye—ob- 
serve we have an indistinct recollection of the biogra- 
phy, and no conformity to Lavater’s Strictures—we 
are guessing out the signs from observation and com- 
parison, and instinct—certainly not science. ‘The eyes 
are bright and keen. They are small; but that is a, 
physiological accident, and would seem to us to indi- 
cate access of temper, (a component, no doubt, in a 
man of spirit,) but by their steady, direct, straight on 
look, they would also say that it was a temper subject- 
ed to discretion. So, too, would say the firm set of 
the mouth, and also the rigid preservation of the whole 
flexible and muscular fibre of the face. There is great 
refinement about the mouth, indicating, without failure, 
as we have a fancy to believe, positive purity and nice- 
ness. Great possible softness, too, would the mouth 
suppose, and the chin has that mark of which the poet 
has said, 


“__________. Love's dimple shows 
How soft the soul that feels his touch.” 


And this household amenity, we believe, may consist 
with the requiring tone of other exactings of character 
specific to the professional life of our hero. ‘The mood 
we should say was one of some anxiety as overruled by 
an habitual fortitude and calmness. The comprehen- 


ered the laurel for his own brow to illustrate the stripes 
and stars of his country. 

The third portrait is Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell. 
We like and we love this face. It takes at once the as- 
sent of head and of heart. It satisfies us well. There 
is no contradiction avout it. All the traits are consen- 
taneous, and of the softer charities. It looks as of a 
character reposing in the gentle philosophy of a kindly 
nature, unrebuked of sterner promptings. Impressible 
it is, but not excitable. ‘The whole face is a pure sy- 
nopsis of goodness, without the least admixture of oth- 
er motive. No need for that mouth to speak words of 
comfort—kindness is its very self. That eye pities and 
considers us, and we are consoled. All the lineaments, 
the whole fibre of the face, is concerned for us. There 
is a concentrated and abiding charity from an outwell- 
ing spring of mercy. We never had the happiness to 
see the man—we warrant we should have garnered in 
“inner heart” any portion of his regard. At a second 
glance we see the head of intellectuality—the deliber- 
ative brow—an eye both sagacious and contemplative— 
a mouth whose curvature bears alike the impress of 
taste as of amenity. It is a positively handsome mouth 
without the least efleminacy or the smallest touch of 
affectation. The forehead, with its proturberant thought 
cells over either eye, hints and avers of lucubrations, 
both involved and felicitous. The nose is a “good hon- 
est chunk of a nose,” and looks as never to be the indi- 





sive forehead carries the mark of engrossed care—some | cater of scorn or of other repulsion. There is no dis- 
pressure not wholly concealed within. Of a nose we || trust in that face, no vacillating weakness; but an abi- 


seldom make much—only of two sorts are we positive 


ding in God and in man, without a doubt or a specula- 


in our opinion, and this is not either of them. Our/|tion. Pride was never thought of, but the unquestion- 


opinion affects no authority, and is only suflicient to 
ourself, 

The whole face together would tell of mental obser- | 
vation as acting in and in with the discipline of life, 
giving the result of what is termed talent in contradis- 
tinction to genius. It would show steadiness, firmness, 





positiveness—an enduring patience—considerateness of 
others, and without pride an appreciation of self—an en- | 
tire decency, but no possible coxcombry—no littleness 
whatever—an honorable domestic man, but one before | 
whom the delinquent might tremble, and one, too, | 
whose commendation should be of price. But read the 
book and see what he did. We guess at the possible, 
which, with opportunity, becomes the actual of such 
as are both vigilant and sedulous, to seize the instant 
which “time and chance” present to all men. If we 
have guessed right, which perhaps in this instance we 
have, yet by and by we shall get hold of some whose 
faces we misread, or else give up our faith in phiz-craft. 
Our hero was a soldier—a disciplinarian—in turn obey- 
ing and exacting to the rule of subordination—but not 
a martinet, (the martinet is not of soldiership, but of 
individual littleness.) See what he did, whether time 
and opportunity served him, or else reflect how more 
than fortunate he was in discerning and seizing the 
aptest moments of both, and how, by truth, valor, and 
discretion, he commuted chance into victory, and how 


I 


jed dignity of goodness—the respectability of virtue. 


| There is some engrossment of care, but none of craft— 
‘none of avidity. No disturbance of ambition haunts 
|there. We see the gentle philosopher of nature; and 
‘though there is much purpose, yet there is innocence. 
Dr. Mitchell’s professional education was to physic ; 
and this he follows out in all its collateral branches; 
‘and in him we ever remark the full mind, not in its 
‘tendency to innate expansion alone, but in its outreach- 
‘ings to relative science. In whatever he was engaged, 
| we see him presently over the border and expatiating in 
‘neighboring fields of learning—he is a chemist, a bo- 
‘tanist, a geologist, an agriculturist; and on all these 
‘subjects he is a writer and a lecturer. He is always 
‘interested and always busy. If he is interrupted in 
his collegiate pursuits, he turns to the study of law. 
If he travels he is appointed to treat with a nation of 
Indiaps, (and he scans them too,) and in this mission 
of diplomacy he acquits himself to the satisfaction of 
his own government, and also to the satisfaction of the 
Iroquois, of whom he purchased lands for his country. 
He experiments on the waters of Saratoga, and estab- 
lishes their qualities and their character. He institutes 
a Medical Journal, of which he is co-editor. In the 
newly established college of physicians and surgeons, 
in the city of New York, he is appointed to the chair 
of chemistry, and gives lectures in mineralogy, botany, 








the largeness of his character sufficed, whilst he gath- 
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zoology. And if in his minute discriminations and his 
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wide credence of nature, he occasionally excited the 
derision of inferior and unworthy minds—if they found 
more things in his cabinet and his register than were 
dreamed of in their philosophy—if they found but the 
fatuity of taste in his curious analysis of nature—if 
they could not reflect that he commenced not at the 
minute, but assumed it in progress as an item of detail 
from more comprehensive speculations—if they did not 
forgive him, we can only say their ignorance is ¢heir 
best excuse for presumption and folly. But these, and 
they were but a class, and of an early date in our na- 
scent hemisphere, and they themselves standing in broad | 
contrast, were employed in the pionecring, outward ca- 
reer of active and reckless and unconsidered experi- 
ment—we can say that they were not the best judges 
of Dr. Mitchell’s course. As a man he was beloved by 





all, and highly appreciated by such as understood him, | 


in our own country ¢hen, and now the respect is uni- | 


versal. He theorized on man and all the forms of or-| 
ganized nature. The Savans of Europe honor the! 
sapience of his research and his revelation, whilst the 
earth, the stars, the waters and all of elemental being 
shall still attest to his truth, as he of theirs; and though | 
he has passed away, and is, in a specific sense, no more, | 
yet shall unborn generations of his own kind acknowl- 
edge how many are the links which he contributed to| 
that chain of philosophy, which converts nature into 
science; and his name, as embodied in the arcana of 
the universe, shall live to all memory and for ever. 
Dr. M. was a public-minded man—a statesman—a 
member of the Legislature of New York—in Congress | 
as a member and as senator—and most efficient in 
particulars to the generalities of state economy. He 
also wrote numerously on political bearings, on physic, 
agriculture, natural history, and on biography; and in| 
all his classical references enlivened and embellished the | 
dryness of science. Referring to the number and va- 
riety of his performances, we are struck with admira- | 
tion at the amount of achievement; nor would we offer | 
an inferior homage of respect to the untiring industry | 
which effected it. In antiquities, his peculiar taste, he | 
was most learned; and we propose, as our sentiment, | 
“Virtue and virtu—a memory: for ever conservated in| 
the name of Samuel Latham Mitchell.” | 

The fourth portrait is of President Jackson. This 
face is stern and hard. We are sorry that we have| 
never seen the “very gentlemanly,” and distinguished | 
individual whom it portrays. Our comment shall be) 
subdued to every discretion, but that which would im-! 
plicate truth. And thus far we feel assured we were | 
accredited by the candor of our illustrious prototype. | 
The face is by anatomy, as by physiology and physiog- | 
nomy, a hard one; and that it is thrice indurated, it calls | 
for some commutation of our denouncing. We are 








quite sure there is no weakness—no regard of person- 

ality here; for we would not wound it if there were. 

About the mouth there is a deprecating positiveness. 

Perhaps, too, there is an asstwned quietude and neu- 

trality of look—the no vanity of not bribing the painter 

to a prettiness of face. It is a face, a head, an attitude, a 
Vo. II.—8s 








countenance of command, and that, too, genuine. We 
see purpose, steadiness, power, and an indomitable will 
in every and all of the combined lineaments. We see 
an eye which, if not speculative or ingenious in combi- 
nation, is intent to its purpose, and sufficient for it— 
we should not, as a transgressor, like to abide its mercy. 
The brow is of determination rather than of hope; and 
the forehead, surmounted by upstanding hair, reaches 
up like a palisaded fortress inaccessible to invasion or 
encroachment. All outfigures the soldier. He has a 
complacency—perhaps it is that of acknowledged domi- 
nation. A nose we can’t often read; and the chin, 
with its large frame and ample integument, we give up 
(siding in as it does with the rest of our theory) to the 
vulgar (very vulgar) comment of “head-strong;” or to 
the more polite and discriminative verdict of Dr. John- 
son, who tells us that, “Obstinacy is allied to all the 
manly virtues.” Butall this supremacy were of nought 
without what we had almost forgotten to notice—the 
precise adaptation of all the combined traits to the actu- 
al as they illustrate the virtual of bravery. 

And so it was. The hero of New Orleans in 1812, 
though twice a President, did throughout his whole 
course evince a leading and a preference of warlike pur- 
suits. And to the camp he was inducted at the early 
age of fourteen years. And although that campaign 
was fatal to two individuals of his family, and disas- 
trous to himself, yet did it nurture and not wean his 
regard to the vocation. And in progress to whatever 
other pursuit do we find him engaged, yet we see that 
by intuitive taste, at the least opening, he returns to 
the martial camp, the theatre alike of his ability and 
his achievement. He was in succession a lawyer, a 
judge, a member of the State Legislature and of the 
National Legislature; he bore a commission civil and 
military, hostile and again pacific, to the subdued In- 
dian tribes, (who had been suborned to revolt,) and 
these at the “Hickory” ground he quelled to order— 
and hence the favorite cognomen amongst the people 
of “Old Hickory ;” and if in itself it partakes not of the 
wonted diminutive of fondness, it expresses as fully the 
regard and the hearty good will of those who use it. 
He was also both a member and a senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States, until finally he is elected to 
the Presidential chair; and having served out one term, 
with fully as much as the usual accordance of satisfac- 
tion to the parties of the country, he was re-elected by 
a majority of electors, and again served out the four 
years of office: and then—and here occurs our idea 
that what we most admire in him is his true and unso- 
phisticated love of simplicity and of nature. We see 
him repeatedly, at every recess from business, and at the 
close of every campaign, returning to his farm—the 
Hermitage. And this rural taste savors not of itself 
alone, but of that honest, sober simplicity which we 
respect; and which betokens, especially under circum- 
stances of elevation, a plain, common, good sense char- 
acter, not always preserved amidst the adulation to 
state—amidst the glitter and glare of fine places. But 
the first magistrate returns to his farm, and the yeo- 
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manry of his neighborhood are his cherished compan-|; These are considered proper and natural by all who 
ions. And since we deemed that his face was a hard| have any taste for elegance. Even the coarsest clown 
one, let us not omit to recount, what, turning to the || would be better pleased with them than with their op- 
page we find recorded, that, “At the close of the cam-| posites. Who is not charmed with the aptitude obser- 
paign of 1812, he being then at Natchez, at the head || vable in all the better kind of women to commiserate 
of twenty-five hundred volunteers from ‘Tennessee, and || and comfort—to melt into tears at the sight or voice of 
the danger of the anticipated invasion being dispelled,|| distress—to take the care of children and play and 
Jackson was directed by the Secretary of War to dis-| prattle with them? Who does not admire the won- 
band his troops on the spot. But a large number of | derful dexterity with which they disarm fierceness, and 
his men being then sick, and destitute of the means of || appease wrath, the powerful eloquence they display in 
returning home, he felt bound by obligations to them) assuaging the cares, and calming the sorrows of those 
and their families, to lead them back, and to disregard} men with whom they are connected. But these tri- 
an order made without the knowledge of his peculiar |) umphs are not achieved by “outward adornings ”—they 
circumstances, his purpose he effected, sharing with) are achieved by a “meek and quiet spirit.” Woman- 





his men in all the hardships of the return.” His sub- 
sequent representations to the Cabinet were accepted, | 
and his course sanctioned. This was a great and a' 
beautiful action—we think it the most beautiful of his| 
life. ‘The victory gained at New Orleans is much more | 


important to the country than we have the power to} 
| by religious principle—when it is associated with the 


make appear. Gen. Jackson is now residing at the! 


ish softness, as it is styled, in men is a blemish, but in 
| women it is certainly an ornament—a real beauty. 
There is a sex in minds; and the basis of meekness 
and a quiet spirit is laid in the original make of wo- 
‘man. When upon this basis Christianity erects its 
_superstructure—when this virtue is suitably improved 


| 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tennessee; and all of his | fruits of the Spirit, the character thus formed is almost 


acts are worthily narrated in the Biography accompa-| 
nying the face, in the “ National Portrait Gallery.” 
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Original. 
THE JEWELRY OF GRACE, 
BY T. SPICER. 

Ornaments have always been favorite objects with 
females. They naturally admire them. Christianity 
is calculated to regulate this inclination. Its language 
is, * Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of 


the heart,” (“the inner man,” i. e., the soul.) Let it| 
consist “in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- | 


ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the sight of 
God is of great price.” Its female converts may study 
adorning as much as ever, but it must be that of the 
mind, which is of the greatest value and of the longest 
duration—the hidden man of the heart, the ornaments 
of meekness and quietness, which are the crowning 
graces of the femaie character. 

Meekness is a temper of mind which is not easily 
provoked to resentment, and is required by religion of 
both male and female, so far as forgiveness of injuries 
is concerned. © This temper will not offer provocation, 
nor be irritated by the provocation of others. Moses 
was very celebrated for this virtue, and many other men 
have illustrated its superior value. This virtue, when 
united with courage and other manly virtues, helps to 
perfect the Christian character in men. But in women 
it should form a principal trait. 

In females a masculine tone of voice and figure, or 
a masculine air and deportment, aie always unpleasant. 
Men of sensibility admire in woman soft features, a 
flowing voice, and a demeanor delicate and gentle. 


9° 
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| the perfection of moral beauty. 

It is observable that Christian graces are like the 
| fruit of the vine—they always grow in clusters, not sol- 
itary and alone. She who is meek is gentle and cour- 


| teous—she is forbearing and forgiving. There is no 


|| act of kindness, no instance of condescension becom- 
| ing a Christian which she is not ready to perform. 
| 





| She enters into the spirit of that Christian precept that 


/requires us “in honor to prefer others to ourselves.” 
\She practices the principle which requires that we 
‘should do good to all, especially to the household of 
| faith. The salvation of her own soul, and the posses- 
| sion of that mind which was in her Savior, will be her 
|| principal objects to attain. With such a temper of 
mind she will not be easily affronted—the spirit of re- 
venge she will abhor—she will not for a moment with- 
hold that forgiveness to others which she is conscious 
of wanting from the great God to herself. 

Beauty, as this word is generally used, does not fall 
to the lot of every female. There are defects, so far 
as the features of the face and the proportions of the 
‘body are concerned, which are natural, over which art 
‘has no control, The putting on of gold, or costly ap- 
parel, can never hide them. No outward adorning, 
however gaudy or gay, can make any amends. But 
that which personal ornaments cannot do, can be ac- 
complished to a great extent by a proper cultivation 
of the inward man of the heart. That which art can- 
not accomplish, grace can. Those defects in nature, so 
far as beauty is concerned, are scarcely perceived or 
thought of when the person is adorned with a- meek 
and quiet spirit. 

The virtues of some of the Roman matrons have 
been greatly extolled. They were such as might be 
looked for among a people who regarded the martial 
virtues as the height of’ human excellence. But what- 
ever glory might have been ascribed to them, I cannot 
but think it was greatly overbalanced by the loss of 
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that gentleness and mildness which should embellish 
the female character. I cannot wish Christian ladies 
to take on them the unnatural offices of the matrons 
of heathen Rome. There are models more suited to 
their sex. 

Nature has endowed the greater part of the female 
sex with a constitutional softness which, under right 
direction, will render them much more pleasing than 
any possible attractions that are purely external. With 
this what universal esteem might they secure, and for 
how many amiable purposes might they turn this to 
good account! A cultivated mind and a delicate spirit, 
together with strict principles of conduct, would enable 
their possessors to make all necessary distinctions among 
those with whom they converse to join cautiously with- 
out freedom; and while with a graceful ease they give 
to others what their characters claim, with a modest firm- 
ness they support theirown. What an influence would 
such exert in all the circles in which they move! Can 
the mind conceive of any being on earth that comes 
nearer to the angels in heaven than a pious female 
whose adorning is not outward, as the plaiting of the 
hair, and the wearing of gold or costly apparel, but 
consists in that which is not corruptible—the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, 
is of great price? 

Now, as the basis of this virtue is laid in the very 
constitution of woman, let my fair reader at once re- 
solve, if never before, that she will assiduously cultivate 
these graces. 
for the influence of his Spirit, that she may be clothed 
with humility and grace. Then may she hope to en- 
joy life, to be a source of pleasure to her friends, to 
find comfort in affliction, and support in death—then 
shall she ultimately have administered to her an abun- 
dant entrance into the kingdom of our Lord, to an in- 
heritance among the saints in light. 
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Original. 
FIRE-SIDE GLEANINGS. 
CHAPTER I. 
In looking over the pages of the Repository, whose 


Let her pray to the Father of mercies! 


evil. How important that these tendencies should be 
properly directed, and how great the responsibility of 
those who seek to stem the current by opposing error 
or upholding truth. Yet surely there is ground enough 
upon which to labor, and ample materials for selection. 
Creation throws open her store-house of wonders, while 
the sciences, her noble handmaids, stand ready to initi- 
ate each earnest devotee of knowledge into her myste- 
ries. Should we prefer to read what time has written, 
or to improve by reviewing the faults and follies—the 
trials and enjoy menuts—“ the lights and the shadows” of 
human existence, we need turn to nought but the ro- 
mance of real life to learn the moral lesson, or excite 
the sympathizing tear. Again, we may profit by noting 
with serious attention the passing incidents which hap- 
pen to ourselves, or the manners and customs peculiar 
to different portions of our country. We may examine 
minutely the ever-varying shades of character, present- 
ing that which is morally beautiful for imitation, while 
the dark coloring of sin and guilt may serve as a warn- 
ing and restraint. In short, our resources are bound- 
less; and we may follow the natural turn of our own 
minds in the selection and description of subjects, pro- 











heart will not involuntarily swell with pleasurable emo- 
tion, as the eye rests upon the many tributes so frequent- 
ly paid at the shrine of affectionate remembrance? and | 


who would wish to check the rising tear, or suppress the |, 


vided truth shall be allowed to chasten thought—to 
guide the pen, and to hold that reckless renegade, im- 
agination, within due bounds. 

I have just received the November number of the Re- 
pository, and have been much interested in imagining the 
character of the mental powers of its various correspon- 
dents; but I will not venture to sketch the result of my 
cogitations, for fear they have led me astray, and I 
might lose my credit (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) of being a Lilerary phrenologist. As for myself 
I do not always wish to be fettered with a given subject 
to which I must adhere, willing or not willing. I have 
therefore chosen a heading which will suffer me to wan- 
der where I please; althouch I do not know but the 
bumps of irregularity, so plainly visible, will bewilder 
the reader. If so, he must turn to some more orderly 
page, until his ideas are regulated; for I feel in a way- 
ward mood, and must be allowed to express my thoughts 
and feelings as nature wills, or not at all. A grave friend 
who has been looking over my shoulder, says she can- 
not perceive what I am aiming at. I tell her the above 
is only a preface; that I intend to glean a little here, 
and a little there, from the page of every day’s experi- 





E : | 
smile which nature prompts when some interesting pas- | 


sage recalls to mind our own experience of joy or sor- 
row? How pleasant, too, is the assurance that we are 
not smiling or weeping over scenes which never exist- 
ed save in the imagination of the writer; and although 
we may at first find it more wearisome to follow the 
straight forward path of truth than to revel in the al- 
luring but false creations of a distempered fancy, yet 
what once seemed irksome will eventually become de- 
lightful, as a taste for truth is cultivated; and while 
thus employed we shall not be compelled to sigh over 
It is true the mind loves excitement, | 





misspent hours. 





ence; and if, perchance, my fugitive lines should assist 
in adding by variety a slight degree of interest to the 
Repository, I shall be content to glean on. 
CHAPTER II. 
Have been thinking how much misery there is in the 
world, and wondering how large a share of it is real. 


| Received a dall from a lady yesterday, who is one of 


the favored ones of Providence in many respects. * She 
enjoys a comfortable degree of health—is the child and 
heiress of wealth—has an affectionate father and moth- 
er, a kind husband and fine family of children—and 
more than all, is blessed (as I suppose from her profes- 
sion) with the consolations of reilgion; yet she sighs 


and is ever grasping for knowledge, either of good or! for more. She feels desolate, because she has neither 
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brother nor sister, and thinks with many others, “ Nev- 
er was there sorrow like unto my sorrow.” Alas! how 
many that stand in the endearing relation of brother 
and sister, evince any thing but a tender and affection- 
ate regard for each other’s welfare. How many, instead 
of assisting each other over the rough pathway of life, 
seem to delight in thwarting the hopes of their relatives 
and in destroying their comfort! I have seen fami- 
lies who seemed bound in bonds which death alone 
could sever. With what devoted love—with what a 
heart-felt interest would the brother regard his sisters— 
delighting in their improvement, and proud of their 
charms, either of mind or person—and how did those 
young confiding hearts glory in their brother—how 
warmly return his affection—how fully trust his love! 
Could time break those ties, or could selfish feelings tear 
them asunder? I have seen many such a loving circle 
separated by circumstances. As they advanced in life, 
[ have seen the tide of selfishness sweeping on until their 
hearts were chilled to stone towards their first, their 
earliest loved; and well! would it be if the foul fiend of 
mutual discord did not cherish mutual hate. _ Is this pic- 
ture too deeply shaded by the truth? Let those who 
feel the effects of this sad change answer. But should 
these things be? Is there a dire necessity that life 
and peace should be so embittered? ‘Those who have 
known the secret of preserving the hallowed influence 
of youthful affection will answer, no; and will answer 
correctly. But how shall this be done? Let the 
blessed Savior, the Prince of peace, give direction: 
“Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you”—“ forgive until seventy times seven,” (that is, 
for ever.) If these golden rules were but adhered to, 
paradise would be restored; and although, in this fallen 
world, we cannot look for their universal prevalence, 
yet surely in the hearts of the followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus they should reign supreme. ‘The ties of 
grace should bind still closer the ties of nature. We 
should bear and forbear, knowing that we all have many 
faults to be forgiven; for “if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespass- 
es.” And let us not repine at the dealings of Provi- 
dence, imagining that we alone are drinking the cup of 
sorrow, when perhaps the very things we so earnestly 
covet would be sources of anguish to us were they in 
our possession. M. A. De Fonrssrt. 
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RICHES. 


Agur said, “give me neither poverty nor riches; and 
this will ever be the prayer of the wise.” Our in- 
comes should be like our shoes, if too small, they will 
gall'and pinch us, but if too large, they will cause us 
to stumble and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a rela- 
tive thing, since he that has little, and wants less, is 
richer than he that has much, but wants more. ‘T'rue 
contentment depends not upon what we have; a tub 
was large enough for Diogones, but a world was too 
little for Alexander.— Lacon. 
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THE GREEK CLASSICS.—NO. II. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 


HOMER. 

Some men are great by nature; others by a concur- 
rence of circumstances. ‘The one class are said to be 
the arbiters of their own destiny—the other the crea- 
tures of those circumstances by which they may be 
surrounded, As an example of the latter, we may 
point to Napoleon Buonaparte; of the former, to the 
poet Homer. Each contended for immortality, and 
each has shared largely the admiration of the world. 
But the memory of the conqueror of nations will sink 
into oblivion or live only to be execrated, while that of 
the Ionian bard will continue to shine with increasing 
splendor, so long as true genius and intellectual great- 
ness command the admiration or esteem of mankind. 

The history of Homer is involved in doubt and ob- 
scurity. The traditions respecting him are various, 
and some of them contradictory. It becomes necessa- 
ry, therefore, to select from the mass such as have the 
most probability on their side, and from these attempt 
to ascertain his true histcry. Most of these tradition- 
ary accounts agree that he was a native of Smyrna, 
and born about 900 years before the Christian era. 
His mother’s name was Critheis. But the accounts 
differ in respect to his father; some state that he was 
an uncle of Critheis, whose name was Mezon; others 
make her the wife of Mon, a king of the Lydians, at 
that time a resident and ruler of Smyrna. Homer’s 
original name was Melesigenes; so called from the river 
Meles, on whose banks it is said he was born. For 
what reason his name was changed is uncertain. Epho- 
rus of Cumae states that he was called Homerus when 
he became blind, the Ionians so styling blind men, be- 
cause they were the followers (cepcuyres, homerountes) 
of a guide. In the life of Homer attributed to Proclus, 
the story is, that he was delivered up by the people of 
Smyrna to Chios, asa pledge, or hostage, (apsspec, ho- 
meros,) at the conclusion of a truce. Others have de- 
rived it in different ways, and from different circum- 
stances. 

The stories generally state that Homer became a 
schoolmaster and poet of great celebrity in Smyrna, and 
remained there until Mentfes, a foreign merchant, indu- 


‘ced him to travel. That the author of the Iliad must 


have traveled extensively is very certain, from the de- 
scriptions of countries and scenery found therein. 

In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there became 
subject to a disease of his eyes, which afterwards ter- 
minated in total blindness. This blindness was by 
some, however, attributed to a more dignified cause. 
Having determined in his mind to compose a poem of 
which Achilles should be the hero, and being desirous 
of obtaining an adequate conception of the warrior, he 
made a pilgrimage to the Sigean promontory, visited 
the tomb, and besought the mighty shade to appear for 
one moment in all his former glory. Achilles arose 
into sight, but arrayed in armor of such intense bright- 
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ness, that the astonished bard became blind in the act 


“He saw, but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


From Ithaca Homer is said to have gone to Italy. 
Wherever he went he recited his verses, which were 
universally admired except at Smyrna, where he was 
“a prophet without honor.” At Phocea, a schoolmas- 
ter named Thestorides obtained a copy of his poetry, 
and sailed to Chios, where he recited it as his own. 
Homer soon afterwards followed, and resided there a 
long time in the possession of wealth and reputation. 
Immediately upon his arrival the plagiarist left the 
island. It is generally reported that he died at Ios, on 
his way to Athens, and was buried with great magnifi- 
cence near the sea shore—the inhabitants placing the 
following inscription upon his tomb: 





“Here Homer, the divine, in earthly bed, 
Poet of heroes, rests his sacred head.” 
For a more complete view of the traditions respecting | 
Homer, the curious reader is referred to “ Coleridge on 
the Classie Poets,” and “ Anthon’s Classical Dictiona- 
ry, art. Homer. 

Although so little is known of his history, he has 
left behind him an imperishable monument of his great- 
ness in the works which bear his name. ‘To form a 
just conception of these, we should transport ourselves 
back to the semi-barbarous age in which he lived, and| 
view men and things as they then existed. That age) 
has very correctly been denominated the heroic age. | 
In the times immediately preceding the Trojan war, an | 
adventurous spirit had been awakened among the | 
Greeks by the celebrated Argonautic expedition. The | 
result of that expedition changed to a considerable ex-| 
tent the character of Greece. Internal peace prevail-| 
ing, but little opportunity was afforded for the gratifica- 
tion of that spirit at home. The reports of countries 
beyond the seas—their wealth and greatness—only 
served to stimulate a spirit of enterprise and adventure 
which had already been awakened. This, united with} 
that warlike disposition which appears an inseparable 
attendant of a semi-barbarous people, constituted the| 
chief characteristic of the state of society in the heroic | 
age: a state of society in which religion was united | 
with the civil government, such as it was, and in which | 
heroic exploits and deeds of chivalry constituted the 
glory of each aspirant after fame. Such was the age| 
in which Homer flourished; such was the state of S0-| 
ciety which produced those works which time for nearly | 
3000 years has in vain endeavored to obliterate. 

Both of the great works of Homer refer to the T'rro-| 
jan war. The scene of the first, the Iliad, so called | 
from Ilion, or Troy, is laid near the walls of that an- | 
cient city. The historical facts which form the basis 
of the poem are these: Before the Trojan war pirati- 
cal expeditions—the immediate offspring of that ad- | 
venturous spirit of which we have already spoken—| 


were the common enterprises of the more bold both | 











men, children, and cattle. It also became fashionable 
for them to seize upon beautiful women of high rank, 
the abduction of whom was a matter of pride and ex- 
ultation to the successful marauder. In consequence 
of this state of things, Tyndarus, king of Sparta, and 
father of the beautiful Helen, required a promise of 
each of the chieftains who sought her hand, that should 
she be thus stolen after her marriage, they would unite 
in securing her restoration. She was subsequently 
married to Menelaus, of Sparta. Shortly after this 
event, Paris, or Alexander, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
“who appears to have been a kind of piratical dandy, 
visited Sparta, and was hospitably entertained by Men- 
elaus, whom he contrived to rob of his beautiful wife 
and a large amount of treasure.” The chieftains of the 
different states were now called upon by her father, 
Tyndarus, to fulfill the pledges formerly given, They 
accordingly assembled with their different forces, and 
proceeded to the execution of their purpose under the 
command of the two brothers, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus. For more than nine years they maintained the 
siege with but little success. An oracle which inform- 
ed them that the tenth year should prove successful, 
stimulated the desponding Greeks to a continuance of 
their efforts. During these nine years the different 
chiefs were employed in conquering the tributary cities 
of Troy. In one of these excursions Achilles, son of 
Peleus, king of Thessaly, destroyed Lyrnessus, a city 
of Mysia, and obtained as a part of the spoils the beau- 
‘tiful Briseis. He was finally compelled to give her up 
‘to Agamemnon: hence arose “the anger of the son 
of Peleus,” which is the foundation of the poem under 
consideration, and with which it opens. The poem is 
contained in 24 books, and embraces in its narrative 
a period of 47 days. On account of the insult offered 
to Achilles by Agamemnon, in compelling him to give 
up his captive Briseis, the former retires with his Myr- 
midons from the scene of battle. From this point the 
Trojans under Hector are generally successful. No 
inducement can procure the return of Achilles until 
the death of his bosom friend, Patroclus, arouses him 
to action. All the powers of his great soul are called 
into exercise by that event. He resumes his armor, to 
lay it aside no more till the walls of ‘Troy are demol- 
ished, and the ancient kingdom of Priam destroyed. 
| The poem concludes with the death and burial of Hector, 
who is slain by the hand of the valiant son of Peleus. 

This masterpiece of poetic composition existed for a 
long period in detached portions; and it was not until 
the times of Pericles that they were collected together 
in their present form. ‘That statesman and scholar 
summoned several of the first poets of his age—among 
whom was the celebrated Simonides—and committed 
to them the task of arranging the several parts of Ho- 
/mer’s works which he had collected. ‘The work was 








|afterwards improved by the Alexandrian writers under 


ithe Ptolemies, and by Aristotle. Alexander the Great 
possessed a copy by Aristotle, which he carried with 


among the Greeks and the neighboring nations of Asia.|| him wherever he went, in a casket taken from the camp 


The leaders in these expeditions carried off men, wo-| 


‘of Darius, the Persian monarch. 
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The other great work of Homer is the Odyssey. 
This contains a history of the adventures of Ulysses, 
after the sacking of Troy, until his safe return and 
peaceable settlement in his native Ithaca, During his 
absence his wife is surrounded by numerous suitors, who 
in vain seek her hand. After various misfortunes he 
arrives unknown and as a beggar in Ithaca, where he 
has a fine opportunity of witnessing the conduct of | 
these suitors, from whom, while still unrecognized, he | 
receives the harshest treatment. The length of this 
article forbids a more full account of this work. It was | 
evidently written many years after the Iliad, and was} 
probably the last production of Homer’s genius. 

Besides these two works, there are other smaller. 
ones, viz., the “ Margitis,” the “Batrachomyomachia” 
or battle of the frogs and mice, the “ Homeri Hymns,” 
and some epigrams and fragments, which have been 
attributed to Homer, but which are probably the pro-| 
duction of a later age. | 

The genius of Homer is pre-eminently displayed in| 
his description, both of scenes and characters. In this 
he stands unrivaled. His characters are varied, full of | 
life, and all perfectly natural. There is a unity in the, 
character of each, which, while it possesses a proper 
variety of incident, is in every case recognized as the 
same. Ulysses is never taken for Agamemnon, nor 
Agamemnon for Ulysses. 

Homer was held in high estimation by the ancients: 
until about the second century after Christ. He was 
then attacked by the Christians, who regarded him as 
the great founder, cr at least supporter of idolatry. 
Had they possessed the power, their burning zeal 
would have for ever deprived posterity of this rich treas- 
ure. His works, however, have outlived every storm— 
have maintained unimpaired their great and lasting 
reputation, and bid fair to concentrate upon themselves 
the eulogies of coming generations. Side by side 
will Shakspeare and Homer float down the stream of 
time, increasing at every step the host of their admi- 
rers. And although the one was a heathen and the 
other a vicious man, they possessed that genius and 
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Original. 

ON CHARITY. 

How sweet are the influences of beneficence! how™ 
salutary are its effects upon the disposition and the 
heart, and we may add, upon the soul! We are called 
to this chain of reflection by a letter from a friend, by 
which we have been soothed and consoled under the 
oppression of disagreeable circumstances and irritated 
feelings. But it is not our purpose to speak of our sor- 
rows, but of one who kindly accords to us aid for 
redress. And putting away all inferior considerations, 
we would wish to present our helper in a specific point 


‘lof view. 


First: that of a Christian, so as to deduce the true, 
natural impressions made on our mind, by his acts and 
his course; what we believe to be the possible influ- 
ence of those within the Church, in effecting deeper 
apprehensions and more important results of piety upon 


| those without the Church. And this we shall suppose 


to be done mainly by the methods and through the agen- 
cy of consideration and charity. And here we mean 
not the mere appellative, spread over a widely diffused 
surface of various and undefined purposes, and which, 
like gold beaten to impalpable thinness, shall lose all 
its efficacy and its worth; but we do mean indeed the 
“fine gold,” the kindness, the reality of help to our 
need, the liberal hand, the warm and comforting prin- 
ciple, which shall impart itself to the desolate and de- 
sponding heart. ; 

In this particular of a consistent charity, do any of 
the professors of righteousness think they pass free of 
comment? ‘They mistake much if they do. A scru- 
tinizing observation is fixed on them; a watchfulness, 
not the vigilance of sectarian jealousy alone, but the 
broader and freer seeing of the unregenerate, uncon- 
Vinced questioner. ‘The searcher after truth may err 
in his judgment of what is truth; but he will not be 
satisfied with any thing short of goodness in its profes- 
sor; and he submits the question to the sensible tests 
of a kind heart and a liberal hand. Charity, we know, 
is a great text in the holy Book, preached about and 


insight into the secret recesses of the human heart, | often inculeated; but like all other precepts, it carries 


which will for ever forbid their being consigned to ob- 
livion. 


OB Bt 


GODLY SORROW. 

Some well meaning Christians tremble for their sal- 
vation, because they have never gone through that val- 
ley of tears and sorrow, which they have been taught 
to consider as an ordeal that must be passed through, 
before they can arrive at regeneration. To satisfy such 
minds, it may be observed, that the slightest sorrow for | 
sin is sufficient, if it produce amendment, and that the | 
greatest is insufficient if it do not. Therefore, by their 
own fruits let them prove themselves; for some soils 
will take the good seed, without being watered by the 
overflowings of penitential tears, or harrowed up by 
affection.— Lacon. 
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‘ity. “Charity shall cover many sins; 





its most effectual argument in the practice of its apos- 
tle. The fulfilling of the law is of irrefragible author- 
” it shall possi- 
bly also have the seal of many souls. Do the saints 
think of this? How great, how very great, are the im- 
portance and the result to the Church, in their win- 
nings from without the fold, of swch as may be so con- 
vinced, and so helped on? ‘The merciful man and the 
giver shall say, Amen. Yes, how much does the looker- 
on, (constraining the best mood of mind to the consid- 
eration,) how conclusively does he decide by the test 
of heart and hand, whether, at least, he shall confide 
in the individual—whether there is consistency of pre- 
cept and practice. If he trusts, he also adds, “I would 
fain imitate this man,” in the beauty of his charity, in 
his moral demeanor, in his conduct of life. And to do 
this as he does it, I must enter the Church—the Church 
militant of sin and of weakness—I must be sustained 
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as he is sustained—I must imitate his piety to God, to 
reap a like reward of sanctity. And such is the com- 
ment passed on the Christian’s course. *Tis not alone 
the cursory glance of the worldling. The collater of 
creeds—the veritable seeker for right doctrines looks 








more closely—the serious and reflecting moralist, also 

a seeker after truth, says, “I must find his creed in his! 
life, or else is his profession like ‘sounding brass and a) 
tinkling cymbol;’ an argument not for, but against him- i 
self, and a dividing from himself and his Church. | 
What he says is not substantial; for truth is of God, | 
the ‘same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’”” And such | 
inferences will for ever exist in the minds of unregener-_ 
ate men, against those who would teach without a cor- | 
responding practice, above all of charity; and they | 
will exist even to the hindering of their salvation. | 
Could all the secret influences which sway men be laid | 
open, (now a vailed mystery,) how well would it be) 
known that not by preaching alone, nor by exhortation, ] 
nor by any outward hearing, was (often) the sinner| 
called upon from time to time, and all along, to desire | 
of holiness for himself—and varied they were after each 
manner of man. Here it was the influence of some 
timely aid bestowed upon the natural man, in his sof- | 
tened heart awakening with his gratitude some deeper | 
sluices of soul—a comment on his benefactor, a further-| 
ing of piety, a desiring of grace, to thank and love, | 
even the great giver, God. Yet this same, if denied, | 
were peradventure stubborn, almost to reprobation. | 
And must he then be coaxed to his own good?) And 
does his neighbor owe him a greater duty than he owes. 
himself? O no—he was at need, sorely vexed and in 
want; and he asked for help, such help as he, unregen- | 
erate as he is, would have accorded a suffering brother. 
and the other must say whether in refusing him he de- | 
nied a prompting, a discerning of the right, the viola- 
ted principle of sustaining humanity. This, we know, 
does not excuse the first—it only suggests his apology. 
But this sentiment, and these motives, you say are pe- 
culiar and occult. Occult they are, and of a more pre- 
cious sacredness for that. ‘The Christian requires no 
Phyrric priest to interpret for him—no sooth-sayer to 
admonish. He hath a Book and his own soul. And 
let him venerate the records of both, so shall he find 
safety and an unction of belief. 

We somewhere read the words, “ God in us;” wheth- 
er it is a special grace, or whether it is the stirrings of 
a Divine charity, we have no right to question, and 
none to doubt, for the brief moment which it abides 
with us. If we shape the prompting into faithfulness, 
we have done enough and well—if not, a speculation 
is uncalled for—the Holy Ghost of charity hath passed 
away, and you may not stay the penalty. 

Again, shall we behold the man, not of want, for he 
is rich—neither wants he friends, nor the world’s con- 
sideration in its sort. He has household felicities, and 
they cluster about him; he has abundance; his store- 
houses and his barns have been enlarged; and yet are 
other harvests ripening in his fields—his health is un- 











broken, and his strength is at prime. What wants he? 


Verily, he compares himself to his poor neighbor, his 
meek and unassuming Christian acquaintance, and he 
says, “I am not as happy ashe is! nor as good! I 
must look into this matter—for my power is greater 
than his in all earthly things. There is some root of 


| bitterness in my soul! Ah, how do I admire his disin- 


terested simplicity! Yet I cannot imitate it, I am so 
rich.” Such is the grieving, the mental satiety of too 
much fullness. Yes, too much; for not only had he 
received, but he had garnered up—not store for himself, 
and his alone; but in his barns there lay reeking in 
the impurity of excess, the corn grains that should have 
fed the poor. He perceived, but he regarded not the 


_ “still small voice”’ from within, nor yet the quick, strong 


cry of him that was ready to perish! Was it strange 
that he felt not happy? Is the providence of nature 
no better arranged? Hath God deputed giving to but 
one source to the bosom of nature alone, or does hu- 
manity share the trust? Yes, let man, responsible 
man, beware of the after reckoning; beware that this 
unholy vampire greediness destroy not his own soul, 
If “charity covereth a multitude of sins,” surely its 
omission is of commensurate naughtiness. If “greater 
than faith or hope,” how great is charity?’ And do we 
venerate it? Absolute misers are rare; but how many 
are the misers in degree! He is a miser who, though 
he deny not himself or his own, yet with a tender heart 
suffers the infliction of want by what he withholds 
from others. 

Mania is the most common infatuation. See the 
father—he is old, even superannuated. He is beyond 
the solicitings of vanity or expense, yet he gripes hard 
and fast for lucre. Insensible of other cares, he is all 
alive to this. It is his besetting sin: a very money lust 
possesses his soul, albeit, near the parting hour. But 
he says, “I am careful for my children who come after 
me, that they may live.” Hath he been equally care- 
ful in other sort for them? I wist not—for God and 
Mammon abide not together. Yes, but the superfluity 
denied to the claiming of his kind, he devises to his 
heirs. By scrip and bond, at best discretion, in the sa- 
credness of the law, engrossed on parchment, he makes 
all sure. It is safe, and his care is no more about it. 
Yet his devices are but of human ingenuity. He 
guards against a world of craft and guile—a world of 
change and contingency, of involved and subtle fluc- 
tuation—whose continual mutation being outfigured in 
its very self, day and night do continually certify of 
change to man. Yet all of these chances provided for, 
truly what is his advantage? Is there not One who 
can will stronger than thou? God hath said, “Thou 
shalt not covet,” nor hide away from the hungry. 
There were a promise indeed to thy heir, if with sim- 
ple faith thou hadst “cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
Surely, after many days hadst thou found it again. 
More beautiful is the course of the poor. By moments 
does humanity assert herself, and the rich man is sof- 
tened and affected as he compares himself to his poor, 
God-thrifty neighbor; he looks on and is made better. 
He sees how simple and how guileless is his course, 
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He sees that in obedience to toil, he receives the allot- 
ted pittance; he says it is enough for me and my chil- 
dren: it is bestowed but day by day to keep us humble, 
but along with it is given us the grace to be thankful. 
And the words which sanctify his table are, “ Whether 
more or less it is of thee, O Lord; thou rememberest 
us; let us not forget Thee for ever.” And this humble 
grace shall find record above, and the lowly of heart 
shall be entitled to a more honorable seat; verily he 
shall eat bread in his Master’s kingdom. This is the 
poor pious man; for though the “ poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,” yet they do not all accept it. And 
when the death-angel shall spread his broad wings over 
that humble chamber, his thirst shall be satisfied, and 
his fever allayed, in mysterious sense, by that water, of 
which “he that drinks shall never thirst again’’—even 
the water of eternal life. ‘The rich man, we say, looks 
on and is converted from the error of his way—for the 
beauty of holiness, and even charity by self-denying 
sacrifice, was manifested in this lowly Christian disci- 
ple. But such examples are rare, and mostly found in 
places remote from the thoroughfares and the corrupt- 
ing influences of life. 

But it is of charity we would speak. All unrelieved 
human want has, if not its resentment, at least its alien- 
ating action against such as refuse of succor; and as 
naturally has it its gratitude of relief; and this shall be 
commensurate with the depth of heart which we find 
in the sufferer. And such an one (of worth and weight 
if gained) shall be most decidedly hindered by the ad- 
verse action of withheld relief. It is of necessity, not 
of craving, we speak, saying, I, with my unregenerate 
heart, could not have resisted this appeal. And is a 
harder person indeed holier than I? Along with the 
averted affections we grant there is an unreasonableness 
of inference; for a short-coming priesthood cannot im- 
peach the holiness of truth, nor impair what is essen- 
tially immutable and of God. But misery is often 
both unreasonable and wicked; and no argument sus- 
tains them in withholding themselves from the Church, 
or in not endeavoring to obtain the blessing; but there 
is a direct one for it, even their necessity itself. Yet 
in the unregenerate bosom is sentiment stronger than 
reason or thought, and besides it wars in its own cas- 
tle—the fleshly heart of man-—unrebuked of the alien 
forces either of discretion or of duty. We hear, too, 
of misanthropy from the same cause. Some are fluent 
in such talk, and dissertate, and would prevent the pa- 
thetic and the picturesque of suffering; and this is the 
only way in which they touch the subject at all. But 
we think not with them—we think sufferers’ comment 
is not so wide of propriety. It is more specific and 
more positive. It alienates from a hard brother of 
the Church, or turning selfward, it tends to obdurate 
the heart, which in human gain reposes only in insen- 
sibility, and without hatred of its kind is yet uncaring 
of hope or of safety. And is man, then, a mere crea- 
ture—a being of sense and of will only? Without 
moral responsibility has he no monitor within, no con- 





shall he not apprehend his imminent necessity—that 
looking for of judgment to come? Yes, there is a 
principle within the soul of man sufficient, with proper 
aids and appliances, for his discernment of truth; but 
now he is vexed and aggrieved, and under a cloud; and 
now, will not the faithful pastor, the compassionate 
brother, soothe and help him—for many a sinner arrives 
at truth by the avenues of nature? The gentle vouch- 
safings of sympathy can allure in some mood, when 
the severity of faithfulness and of preaching might ap- 
pal and repulse. And though the ultimate of faith is 
not attainable by nature alone, yet its beginnings may 
be there; and these simple admonitions, if wisely fol- 
lowed out, may be effectual of the more determinate 
counsels of revealed truth. Who is not softened and 
subdued, almost to a looking for of grace, by a relief, a 
sympathy which is sufficient, a help and a rescue in our 
time of need? And our teacher, would he be faithful 
and effectual, must identify himself, not with our weak- 
ness and our sins alone, but with our wants, natural as 
spiritual. If he withhold himself from our necessity, 
and only give the gifts which cost him nothing, he loves 
us not—he doth not even pity us, and we love not him— 
we disdain his gifts—from purer lips than his will we 
seek for truth; and so are we hindered in our progress 
in that better path which should divide us from our 
anxieties, and win us from our suffering and our sin- 
ning—which by grace should blot out the animosities 
of nature, and especially should admonish us of that 
obduracy in ourselves which is our greatest hindrance 
and our greatest crime. 

And whatever we have said, we would not attempt, 
nor dare to excuse, on any ground, a withholding from 
the Church. We would but offer, in extenuation, the 
necessities and the waywardness of nature, and its 
blindness to those things which are spiritually discern- 
ed. And particularly would we commend and place 
in relative view that Gospel charity which acts hand in 
hand with nature, and afford reciprocal advantage to 
both. Charity, perhaps, shall win the sinner from the 
error of his ways, and shall herself be blessed by that 
effectual calling which shall add the seal of many souls to 
her ministration. But who is the questioner—an idle 
and querulous complainer against the allotments of life? 
No, not such an one; but one well tried by the hindran- 








science to stand betwixt his fellows and himself? And 
2 





ces and engrossments of immediate cares—one know- 
\ing the deteriorating influences of imperative necessity, 
even where the purpose and the determination is for a 
right seeking, and a supreme reverence for the better 
hope, which sustains against the world. We would 
propose simply the argument of suffering, and the 
claim of charity, and would show the bearing and in- 


fluences of each upon the unregenerate heart as it is. 
B. 
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Avanice has ruined more men than prodigality, and 
the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not de- 
stroyed so many fortunes, as the calculating but insa- 





tiable lust of accumulation. 
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